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Business for Sale. ; 


Pictures.—By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on Satur- 
day, January 22, at One precisely, J 

Small COLLECTION of ITALIAN 
PICTURES, recently received from Florence, com- 
prising the works of the great masters of the different 
schools of Italy, and some by Flemish, French, and Dutch 


| artists, among which are specimens of 


| Fine Books 


Eckhout 
Snyders 
Moucheron 
V. de Capella 
V. Goyen 

N. Poussin 
Mignard 
Swaneveldt 
La Croix 


P. Veronese 
S. Rosa 
Orizonti 
Palma 

Murillo 

L. Van Leyden 
P. Brill 

R. Roghman 
J. Miel 


A. Mantegna 
F. Bartolomeo 
Parmegiano 
A. Carracci 
Cigoli 

O. Marinari 
S. Ferrato 

lL. Cambrasi 
Georgione 

P. Bordone 
May be viewed two days preceding, and catalogues had. 


and Illuminated manus cripts. —By Messrs. 
CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on Tuesday, February 1, and 
following days, at One precisely. 
HE Splendid, Curious, 


LIBRARY of an eminent collector, deceased ; 


| cluding a splendid copy of the Biblia Pauperum, Block Book, 


O FANCY STATIONERS and Others.— | 


2501. a year realised by the outlay of 300/.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, the TRADE of a FANCY STATIONER, 
together with a ‘public Library, eligibly situate in a neigh- 
bourhood of great traffic, and in the high road. The returns 
are excellent, and all for cash. The shop is fitted with plate 
glass, and the house is modern and in good repair. 

Apply to Mr. Page, auctioneer and valuer, 8, Pancras-lane, 
Queen- street, Cheapside. 


O BOOKSE LLE RS, 

STATIONERS, &c.—To be DISPOSED OF, an 
excellent Business in the above line, in a First-rate Situa- 
tion in one of the most fashionable Watering-places in the 
North of England, to which is attached a New Circulating 
Library and News-room. The illness of the Proprietor is 
the reason of its being relinquished. 

Address (prepaid) “‘ J. C.’’ care of W. Strange, 

i121, Paternoster-row, London. 





‘Sales by Auction. 


TO NATURALISTS. 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce he 


FANCY 


| to age and requirements. 


is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great | 


Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 


JANUARY 20, and following day at Twelve for One, a most | 


rare and valuable Collection of ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISH, 
REPTILES, SHELLS, and other objects of the Natural His- 
tory of India, formed by Captain W. J. E. Boys, Hon. East 
India Company’s Bengal Cavalry, during a residence of 
twenty-one years in the East. In this important collection 
will be found many undescribed species, and the greater part 
of the specimens are in goud condition. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready for delivery | 
one weekprior to the sale, 


| Tilbury Fort, 


| 


| 


Biblia Sacra Latina, Biblia Sacra Germanica, first edition, 


and many other various versions in different languages ; | 


richly illuminated Missals, and other church service hooks ; 
romances exquisitely written and highly illuminated with 
paintings in the richest gold and colours ; other volumes of 
drawings of sports, emblems, natural history, and various 
subjects ; first editions of most of the classics, also the best, 


many upon large paper, splendid specimens of early typo- | 


graphy, beautiful series of the productions of the Aldine 
press, chronicles in various languages, 
cent copy of the Chroniques de Saint Denys, printed upon 
vellum by Vérard, Paris, 1493, with nearly 1,000 paintings ; 
Cronica van Coellen, 1499, and many o hers: Monte Sancto 
Flor *nt, 1477, the first book with copper-plate engravings, 
and many other curious Italian works ; 
vols. fine old Roman impressions; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
by Cayley and Ellis, 8 vols. large paper ; Ditto, St. Paul’s; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols. large paper, illuminated ; 
Morant’s Essex, 2 vols. large paper; Museum Worsley- 
anum, original edition, 2 vols.; Pyne’s Royal Residences, 
3 vols. large paper; Productions of the Strawherry-hill 
Press; Butler’s Hudibras, 3 vols. 
Pierce Plowman’s Vision, first edition, and other old poetry ; 
and various classes of Literature, English and Foreign.— 
May be viewed two days preceding, and catalogues had. 





Bdurcation. 


COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
Norwich.— WANTED, a THIRD 
or Junior Assistant. 


ING’S 


SCHOOL. 


I 


MASTER and a FIFTH MASTER, 
| Every applicant is required to state his age and how many 
of the following particulars he is competent to teach— 
French, the Elements of Latin, Arithmetic, Drilling, Chant. 
ing, and Psalmody. 


~ CLERGYMAN of the Church of Eng-| 





land, late of Christ Church, Oxford, residing in a 
healthy part of Hampshire, not far from the coast, is desi- 
rous, after Easter, to RECEIVE two or three PUPILS, to 
qualify them for the public schools, or for matriculation at 
either University. Terms 150 guineas per annum. 

Apply to ‘‘ Rev. H. A. B.’’ care of Mr. John Gray Bell, 
Bookseller and Stationer, Hornton-street, Kensington. 


R®¥. . CECIL GREENE, M.A. Rector of 
Fishbourne, Sussex, and late Head Master of Mid- 
hurst School, receives a limited number of PUPILS for 
Eton and the Public Schools. 


Modern Languages, 
as Classics and Mathematics are included. Terms according 





Address, Rev. C. Greene, Chichester. 


HE RECTOR of a Retired V illage, M.A A. | 


of Cambridge, and a married man, is desirous of ob- 
taining TWO PUPILS, to prepare for the University. In 
addition to the usual course of studies, he would instruct 


| them in German and Italian. 


Apply by letter to the ‘‘ Rev. A. C.’’ the care of Mr. 
atchend, Piccadilly ; or apply there personally. 


N ASSIST ANT MASTER W AN’ T E D, 

for the Diocesan School at Orsett, 
Essex. He must be well qualified to assist in 
the routine of a middle School. Elementary Mathematics 
and Mechanics are important points. He will be required to | 
teach Drawing. A good ear and some knowledge of the 
Music of the Church desirable. He must be a communicant, 
and must bring Clerical as well as Scholastic recommenda- 
es 

bed-room provided, 


= | 
and Valuable | 
n- | 


Piranese Opere, 14 | 


printed upon vellum; | 


as well | 


six miles west of | 


Salary 30/. per annum and his board. A meal 


CLERGYMAN residing in Norfolk RE- 
CEIVES two or three PUPILS to prepare for Col- 
lege or the Public Schools, and has now vacancies. The 
most satisfactory testimonials can be offered. 
Address, pre- ead, to “ D. V.” Mr. J. Wills’, 
371, Oxford-strect. 


CHOLASTIC.—W ANT ED, in a highly 
respectable School, an ASSISTANT MASTER, to 
teach Classics ; also one to assist in the Classics and French, 
and a Junior English Master, a good penman. 
_Apply to Mr. Johnstone, 14, Warwick-court, Holborn. 





TASTBOU RNE.—A Married Clergyman, 


Graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, residing in 
ane = Aire: and healthy situation near the sea, who receives 
into his family Six Pupils, between the ages of 10 and 16, 
has at present ONE VACANCY. 

Address the “‘ Rev. S. R.’”’ 


fMusic. 
MATEURS, TEACHERS of MUSIC, 


and MERCHANTS, should hasten and procure a 
Catalogue of Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S New 
popular and Classical MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental. 
To be had gratis, and postage free. It has been observed 
that their stock of varied Publications, printed from 200,000 
plates, is the most complete and valuable collection, such as 
no other house in the world can boast of. 

London : 6, New Burlington-street, 
Her Majesty. 
N.B. Each application must state the instrument for 
which the catalogue is required. 


Eastbourne. 








Publishers to 





including a magnifi- | 


Piterature. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edward-street, 
|} Portman-square.--On Wednesday evening, January 19, an 
| EXTRA LECTURE will be delivered at the above Institu- 
tion, ‘‘ On the Position of Sir John Franklin’s Arctic Expe- 
dition, and the means of Affording it Relief,’’ illustrated by 
| MS. charts on a large scale, by Dr. KING, Medical Officer 
to the Overland Expedition in search of Sir John Ross. 
Members have free admission, with the privilege of intro- 
} ducing a lady. Admission to non-subscribers, Is. The 
chair will be taken at half- past eight o’clock. A list of the 
lecfures now in course of delivery may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the hbrary. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
J. THOMAS, Secretary. 


|N 





Hew Publications. 
NEW WORK BY MR. WARREN. 
| This day is published, in; One Volume royal post Sve. half- 
bound morocco, price One Guinea, 

NI OW AND THEN.—A TALE. 
ie | By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 
| Author of ‘‘Ten Thousand A-Year,’’ and the “‘ Diary of a 

Late Physician.”’ 

**Such is the outline of Mr. Warren’s present work; a 
vindication in beautiful prose of the ways of God to man. 
A grande r moral is not to be found than that which dwells 
upon the reader’s mind when the book is closed, conveyed 
as it is in language as masculine and eloquentas any the 
English tongue can furnish.’’— The Times. 

‘It has the merit of enthralling interest; an interest that 
is supreme, that is present throughout, that inflames the 
attention, and renders it breathless with curiosity.’’—The 
Sun. 

‘‘In parts the narrative is of breathless interest, the 
characters are struck out by a few strokes as bold as they 
are simple.’’—Morning Chronicle. 

‘* From the opening to the conclusion, the interest is un- 
failingly kept up, and with such a degree of ingenuity is the 
plot clothed, that conjecture, in the course of it, is repeatedly 
defeated.’’—Literary Gazette. 

** There is little or nothing to distinguish this novel, either 
as to character, style, or incident, from many a tale by a less 
esteemed hand, which the frequenters of the circulating 

| library will hardly now take the trouble of reading,—so mul- 
| titudinous is the family.”"—Atheneum. 

} William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

| Orders received by all Booksellers. 





EXPEDITION AGAINST ROSAS, 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
| STE 7AM WARFARE in the PARANA: 
a Narrative of Operations by the Combined Squad- 
rons of England and France (under the command of Cap- 
tain Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B. and Admiral Tréhouart), 
| in forcing a passage up that river. 
By Commander MACKINNON, R.N. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand, 
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‘In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 


dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the | 


ook,” —BuL wk. 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
sntttiiiae 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Notes from Life: in Six Essays. By Henry 
Taytor, Author of “ Philip van Artevelde.” 
London: Murray. 

THERE is a curious feature in these essays. 

In sober seriousness Mr. Tay Lor assures us 

that they were composed for the purpose of 

being worked up into poetry and interlarded in 
dramas, a scrap here and a scrap there, as op- 
portunity offered, reminding us of SHERIDAN’S 
common-place book of witticisms, which he 
kept for the purpose of producing as im- 
promptus when fit occasions presented them- 
selves at a debate or a dinner-table. But the 
conversion of such very sober prose as this 
into anything that deserves the name of poetry 
certainly appears to us a task beyond even 

Mr. Tay or’s artistic skill to accomplish suc- 

cessfully. 

The fact is curious, as admitting us behind 
the scenes of dramatic authorship, and shew- 
ing with what elaboration Mr. TAYLoR must 
have produced the fine reflections which abound 
in Philip van Artevelde. It seems that they 
were not inspirations, but carefully digested 
thoughts, and hence probably the air of stiff- 
ness and effort which, with all its beauties, that 
dramatic poem presents, and which exclude it 
from a permanent place upon the stage, where 
impulsive passion and not abstract philosophy 
is required to engage the feelings and rivet the 
attention of an audience. But Mr. T'AyLor is 
essentially a man of the study, and therefore 
we are, upon the whole, better pleased with his 
prose than his poetry, and should welcome 
him more heartily in the philosopher’s robethan | 
in the player’s buskin. 

The Notes from Life are the utterances ‘of | 
his observations and reflections upon a variety | 
of topics to which the incidents of every day 
life at some time or another enforce the atten- 
tion of all of us. The six essays are severally 
on Money, Marriage, Wisdom, Children, Hu- 
mility and Independence, and the Life Poetic. 
The strain of sentiment may be termed 
“ worldly ;” they are the sagacious teachings 
of a practical man who has corrected abstrac- 
tions by realities. Good sense is their character- 
istic, and it is plain that they proceed from one 
who, besides a clear head, has his heart in the 
right place. They are plain, honest precepts, 
with no cant about them, and may be consulted 
profitably by readers of all ages. We would 
especially recommend the essay on “ Choice in 
Marriage” to the attentive perusal of all who 
contemplate that most serious act of life, and ad- 
visethemto withhold all offers, acceptances, and 
exchange of vows until they have at least heard 
what Mr. Taytor has to say upon the sub- 
ject, for his words of wisdom may materially 
affect their decision. To exhibit his manner, 
we cull a few miscellaneous scraps of good 
sense, which may be severed from their con- 
texts, and which to our readers will not be 
unwelcome for present and for future perusal. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The art of living easily as to money, is to pitch 
your scale of living one degree below your means. 
Comfort and enjoyment are more dependent upon 
easiness in the detail of expenditure than upon one 
degree’s difference in the scale. 

Guard against false associations of pleasure with 
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expenditure—the notion that because pleasure can 


and yet how often is his appreciation governed by 
no other standard, as if there were pleasure in ex- 
penditure per se. 

Let yourself feel a want before you provide 
against it. You are more assured that it is a real 
want; and it is worth while to feel it a little in 
order to feel the relief from it. 

When you are undecided as to which of two 
courses you would like best, choose the cheapest. 
This rule will not only save money, but save also a 
good deal of trifling indecision. 

Too much leisure leads to expense; because 
| when a man is in want of objects it occurs to him 
| that they are to be had for money, and he invents 
| expenditure in order to pass the time. 





Mr. TAYLOR approves of parents resorting 
| to “management,” to obtain eligible husbands 
| for their daughters. 


MANAGING MOTHERS. 


But if an unreasonable opposition to a daughter’s 
choice be not to prevail, I think that, on the other 
hand, the parents, if their views of marriage be 
pure from worldliness, are justified in using a good 
deal of management—not more than they very 
often do use, but more than they are wont to 
avow or than society is wont to countenance,— 
with a view to putting their daughters in the way 
of such marriages as they can approve. It is the 
way of the world to give such management an ill 
name,—probably because it is most used by those 
who abuse it to worldly purposes; and [ have 
heard a mother pique herself on never having taken 
a single step to get her daughters married,—which 
appeared to me to have been a dereliction of one of 
the most essential duties of a parent. If the mo- 
ther be wholly passive, either the daughters must 
take steps and use management for themselves 
(which is not desirable), or the happiness and the 
most important interests of their lives, moral and 
spiritual, must be the sport of chance, and take a 
course purely fortuitous; and in many situations, 
where unsought opportunities of choice do not 
abound, the result may be not improbably such a 
love and marriage as the mother and every one else 
contemplates with astonishment. Some such asto- 
nishment I recollect to have expressed on an occa- 
sion of the kind to an illustrious poet and philo- 
sopher, whose reply I have always borne in mind 
when other such cases have come under my obser- 
vation :—‘‘ We have no reason to be surprised, 
unless we knew what may have been the young 
lady’s opportunities. If Miranda had not fallen in 
with Ferdinand, she would have fallen in love with 
Caliban.”’ 


There is extreme good sense in these re- 
marks on the 





MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The doctrine of an eminent writer (of a genera- 
tion now nearly gone), that a child should be rea- 
soned into obedience, had, in its day, more of a| 


misleading efficacy than might have been thought | 





soning regimen, what was to happen when the 


be purchased with money, therefore money cannot | parent’s reasons were bad? And in like manner, 
be spent without enjoyment. What a thing costs a | with respect to many less unnatural systems which 
man is no true measure of what it is worth to him ; | 


are recommended as if they were of universal appli- 
|cability, the question may be asked, Will most 
| parents be competent to give effect to them? And, 
| bearing in mind the not inconsiderable number of 
|mankind who labour under imperfections of the 
| understanding, or other disqualifying defects, I be- 
lieve we shall find that a few strong instincts, and 
a few plain rules, are all that can be appealed to 
for general guidance in the management of children. 
That first and foremost rule of exacting obedience, 
is so far from being subject to the condition 
of shewing reasons, that I believe a parent with 
a strong will, although it bé a perverse one, will 
|train a child better than a parent of a reason- 
able mind, tainted by infirmity of purpose. For 
as ‘‘obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
|hearken than the fat of rams,’’ so an authority 
| which is absolute by virtue of its own inherent 
strength, is better than one which is shaken by a 
| reference to ends and purposes, and by reasonable 
doubts as to whether they are the best and most 
useful. Nor will the parents’ perversity, unless it 
be unkind or ill-tempered, occasion the child half 
|so much uneasiness in the one case, as the child 
will suffer from those perversities of its own which 
| will spring up in the other. For habits of instant 
| and mechanical obedience are those that give rest to 
| the child, and spare its health and temper; whilst 
la recusant or dawdling obedience will keep it dis- 
tracted in propensity, bringing a perpetual pressure 
| omits nerves, and consequently on its mental and 
| bodily strength. It is selfishness on the part of 
|parents which gives rise to undue indulgence of 
|children—the selfishness of sacrificing those for 
| whom they care less to those for whom they care 
| more; and the selfishness of the parent for the child 
| will invariably produce selfishness of the child for 
|himself. A spoilt child is never generous. And 
| selfishness is induced in a child not only by too 
much indulgence, but even by too much attention. 
1t will be most for a child’s happiness and well- 
| being, both present and to come, that he should feel 
| himself, in respect to comforts and enjoyments, the 
| most. insignificant person in the house. In that 
| case he will have his own resources, which will be 
| more available to him than any which perpetual at- 
tention can minister; he will be subject to fewer 
| discontents ; and his affections will be more culti- 
| vated by the occasional tokens of kindness which a 
| contented child will naturally receive in sufficient 
| abundance, than they would be by continual endea- 
|vours to make him happy. And if continual at- 
|tention to making him happy will not produce 
| happiness, neither will continual attention to making 
| him good produce goodness. For if the child feels 
| that there is some one incessantly occupied with his 
| happiness and goodness, he will come to be inces- 
| santly occupied with himself. Something must be 
|left in a spirit of faith and hope to Nature and 
God’s providence. Parents are the instruments, 
but they are not to be all in all. Room must be 
left for some liberty of action, for many an un- 
tended impulse, for self-reliance, for temptations 
and trials, with their natural results of victory with 
self-respect, or defeat with remorse. By such 








possible ; and many a parent was induced to believe | treatment the child’s moral nature, being amply 


that a child should be taught to give its obedience, | 
not because it was obedience, but because the thing 
ordered was reasonable ; the little casuists and con- 
troversialists being expected to see the reason of 
things as readily in real life as in the dialogues be- 
tween Tutor and Charles. The common sense of 
mankind has now made an end of this doctrine, 
and it is known now, as it was before the transit of 
that eminent person, that obedience—prompt, im- 
plicit, unreasoning, and almost unconscious—is the 
first thing to be taught to a child, and that he can 
have no peace for his soul without it. The notion 
of setting up the reason to be the pivot of huma- 
nity, from the cradle forwards, belongs to a gene- | 
ration of fallacies which have returned to the dust | 
from which they came ; but it included one error in | 
theories of education which will be found to belong | 
to many that are still extant ; the error of assuming | 
that the parent is to be perfect. Under the rea- 





exercised, will be seasonably strengthened; and 
when he comes into the world asa man, he will 
come with a man’s weapons of defence; whereas 
if the child be constantly watched and kept out of 
harm’s way, he will come into the world a moral 
weakling. I was once present when an old mo- 
ther, who had brought up a large family of chil- 
dren with eminent success, was asked by a young 
one what she would recommend in the case of some 
children who were too anxiously educated, and her 
reply was—‘‘ I think, my dear, a little wholesome 
neglect.”’ For similar reasons it may be well that 
children should not be hedged in with any great 
number of rules and regulations. Such as are ne- 
cessary to be established, they should be required 
implicitly to observe. But there should be none 
that are superfluous. It is only in rich families, 
where there is a plentiful attendance of governesses 
and nurses, that many rules can be enforced ; and I 
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believe that the constant attentions of governesses | mankind. In my estimation they are honoured more | 


and nurses is one of the greatest moral disad- 
vantages to which the children of the rich are ex- 
posed. I have heard a multiplicity of petty regu- 
lations defended, on the ground that it was a con- 
stant exercise of the child’s sense of right and 
wrong. But willa child be really the better for 
always thinking about whether he does right or 
wrong,—that is, always thinking about himself? 
Were it not well that, for hours together, no 


than is either good for themselves or for their calling. 
Good for mankind it may be to admire whatever is 
admirable in genius or art ; but as to the poet him- 
self, a very moderate extent of favourable accept- 
ance in his own times is all that can be beneficial 
to him either as a man or as an artist. He is by 
temperament but too excitable; with him the vita 


| umbratilis is essential to repose and self-possession ; 


question of right or wrong should arise in his path— | 


or, at least, none that demands from him more than 
a half-mechanical attention? For the conscience 
of a child may easily be worn out, both by too 
much pressure, and by over-stimulation. 
known a child to have a conscience of such extra- 
ordinary and premature sensibility, that at seven 
years of age she would be made ill by remorse for a 
small fault. She was brought up by persons of 


and it is from repose and self-possession— 


Deep self-possession, an intense repose— 


|that all genuine emanations of poetic genius pro- 


I have | 


excellent understanding, with infinite care and} 


affection, and yet, by the time she was twenty years | 


of age, she had next to no conscience and a hard 
heart, A person who had some experience of pre- 
cocious consciences, once observed to me, in re- 
spect to those children who are said to be too good 
and too clever to live, that it was very desirable they 
should not. These views are not, of course, to be 
pushed too far. 


Parents would relieve themselves from many 
needless cares in accumulating fortunes for 
their children, if they would convince them- 
selves how true are the following observations 
on the 


DISADVANTAGES OF AN INHERITANCE, 


Unless a man’s property be large enough to find 
him an occupation in the management of it and in 
the discharge of the duties incident to it (which, 
generally speaking, can only be the case of the eldest 
son), it will be essential to his happiness that he 
should have to work for his bread. And it is on 
this fact that the custom of succession accord- 
ing to primogeniture is to be defended: for if 
any one is sacrificed by this custom, it is rather 
the eldest than the younger sons; the eldest being 
too often pampered into self-love, the most wretched 
inheritance of all; the younger being trained in 
self-sacrifice, fortified in self-reliance, and through 
industry and progress leading a wiser, a better, a 
more generous, and a happier life. 


Mr. Tay or notes what among his sex is 


THE MARRYING AGE. 
There are other motives and circumstances besides 
those connected with prudence, which, in the case 
of men, militate against early marriages. If their 
first passion (as it happens with most first passions) 
have issued in a disappointment, and if they have 
passed through their disappointment without being 


betrayed, by the heart’s abhorrence of its vacuum, | 
into some immediate marriage of the pis-aller kind, | 
resorted to for mere purposes of repose, they will | 


probably find that a first seizure of the kind guaran- 
tees them for a certain number of years against a 
second. In the meantime, the many interests, 
aspirations, and alacrities of youth, its keen pur- 
suits and its fresh friendships, fill up the measure of 
life, and make the single heart sufficient to itself. 
It is when these things have partly passed away, 
and life has lost something of its original brightness, 
that men begin to feel an insufficiency and a want. 
I have known it to be remarked by a Roman 


Catholic priest, as the result of much observation | 


of life amongst his brethren, that the pressure of 
their vow of celibacy was felt most severely towards 
forty years of age. If a man have fairly passed 
that period without marrying, or attempting mar- 


riage, then, I think, or very soon after, he may | 


conclude that there is no better fortune in store for 
him, and dispose himself finally for the life celibate. 


His views are perfectly original on the claims 
of Literary Men to public and social honours. 
He says, 


There is much complaint made by the admirers 
of art and literature, that their professors are not 
sufficiently advanced and honoured by the state and by 


ceed. To the poet, solitude itself is an excitement, 
into which none that is adventitious should intrude: | 
the voices which come to him in solitude should not | 
be mixed with acclamations from without; and the 
voices which proceed from him should not be con- | 
founded by the amiable intrusion of their own 
echoes, apt, when quickly reverberated, to be too 
intently listened for. 

One other, and we close the volume :— 

LENDING. 

Never lend money to a friend, unless you are 
satisfied that he does wisely and well in borrowing 
it. Borrowing is one of the most ordinary ways in 


| which weak men sacrifice the future to the present, | 


and thence it is that the gratitude for a loan is so 
proverbially evanescent : for the future, becoming 
present in its turn, will not be well pleased with 
those who have assisted in doing it an injury. By 
conspiring with your friend to defraud his future 


self, you naturally incur his future displea- 


Froissart’s Chronicles. 


sure. * * * * To withstand solicitations for 
loans is often a great trial of firmness ; the more 
especially as the pleas and pretexts alleged are 
generally made plausible at the expense of truth; 
for nothing breaks down a man’s truthfulness more 
surely than pecuniary embarrassment— 

An unthrift was a liar from all time: | 

Never was debtor that was not deceiver. | 
The refusal which is at once the most safe from 
vacillation, and perhaps as little apt to give offence 
as any, is the point blank refusal, without reasons | 
assigned. Acquiescence is more easily given in the | 
decisions of a strong will, than in reasons, which 
weak men, under the bias of self-love, will always 
imagine themselves competent to controvert. 





HIsTORY. 

A New Edition condensed. 

Vol. II. London: Burns. 

Tis second volume of a very acceptable addition 
to the popular library completes the work, and this 
romance of history may now be read and enjoyed | 
by every person who can command a few shillings. | 
Hitherto it has cost almost as many pounds. | 
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The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers | 
of the Great Seal of England, from the Ear- | 
liest Times till the Reign of King George IV. | 
By Joun Lord Campseut, LL.D.,| 
F.R.S.E. [Third Series, from the Birth of 
Lord Chancellor LouGHBOROUGH, in 1733, 
to the Death of Lord Chancellor ELpon, in 
1838.] Vols. VI. and VII. London: 
Murray. 


[THIRD NOTICE. 
WE give a few more extracts from the Life of 
Lord Eldon. He was as slow to act as to} 
decide :— 
He did not think, like one of his successors, that | 
the Chancellor alone was able, with proper vigour, to | 
do all the business of the Court, but often truly de- | 


| clared that its judicial strength was wholly insuffi- 


| 





cient. Yet he took no adequate measures to remedy 
the defficiency. Although aware of all the facts 
proved before the Commission appointed in 1824, 
which shewed that all the procedure in a cause— 
from the filing of the bill to the execution of the de- | 
cree—was calculated to occasion delay and expense | 





—he never even attempted to supply a remedy, 
either by his own authority or by Act of Parliament. 
It is a curious fact that, having held the Great Seal 
longer than any Chancellor since the foundation of 
the monarchy, he left the Court exactly as he found 
it, and that the ‘‘ New Orders,”’ framed on the sug- 
gestion of the Chancery Commissioners, were not 
published till the accession of Lord Lyndhurst, The 
only bills he ever brought into Parliament, or cor- 
dially supported, were for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, putting down public meetings, rendering 
persons convicted a second time for a political libel 
subject to transportation beyond the seas, and ex- 
tending the laws against high treason. 

The following is remarkable :— 

ELDON ON PEEL. 

He was dreadfully shocked by the valedictory ha- 
rangue of Mr. Peel; ‘‘ which,” he said, ‘‘ might 
have come from the mouth of the vilest Whig.’’ 
‘¢ The fact is undeniable,’’ boasted the retiring Se- 


| cretary, ‘‘that when I first entered upon the du- 


ties of the Home Department, there were laws in 
I 


| existence which imposed upon the subjects of this 


realm unusual and galling restrictions ; the fact is 
undeniable that those laws have been effaced. I 
have the further satisfaction of knowing that there 
is not a single legislative measure connected with 
my name which has not had for its object some 
mitigation of the severity of the criminal law, some 
prevention of abuse in the exercise of it, or some 
security for its impartial administration. I may 
also recollect, with pleasure, that during the 
severest trials to which the manufacturing interests 
have ever been exposed, during the two last years, 
I have preserved internal tranquillity without apply- 
ing to Parliament for any measures of extraordinary 
severity.’ So much was Lord Eldon alarmed by 
such latitudinarian sentiments respecting suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act, coercion bills, and 
the mitigation of the criminal code, that he said to 
an old friend, ‘‘ You and I may not live to see it, 
but the day will come when Mr. Peel will place 
himself at the head of the democracy of England, 
and will overthrow the Church.” 

E.pon’s faculty for doubting was made the 
theme of many a forensic jest. To one of 
them, perpetrated by Sir Grorce Roser, he 
once gave an excellent retort. 


My most valued and witty friend, Sir George 


| Rose, when at the bar, having the note-book of the 


regular reporter of Lord Eldon’s decisions put into 
his hand with a request that he would take a note 
for him of any decision which should be given, en- 
tered in it the following lines as a full record of all 
that was material which had occurred during the 
day :— 

Mr. Leach 

Made a speech, 

Angry, neat, but wrong ; 





e other part, 
Was heavy, dull, and long: 
Mr. Parker 
Made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without : 


Mr. Cooke 
Cited his book, 
And the Chancellor said—‘‘ I povst.’ 


This jeu d’esprit flying about Westminster Hall, 
reached the Chancellor, who was very much amused 
with it, notwithstanding the allusion to his doubting 
propensity. Soon after, Mr. Rose having to argue 
before him a very untenable proposition, he gave 
his opinion very gravely, and with infinite grace 
and felicity thus concluded :—‘‘ for these reasons 
the judgment must be against your clients; and 
here, Mr. Rose, the Chancellor poES NoT DoUBT.”’ 


Let us now view 


ELDON IN OLD AGE. 


He retained his early taste for homely fare. Sir 
John Leach, aiming at high fashion, having en- 
gaged a French cook of great celebrity, invited the 
Lord Chancellor to dine with him, and begged that 
he would name any “ plat’’ of which he was parti- 
cularly fond. The reply was, ‘‘ Liver and bacon.”’ 
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Sir John was highly incensed, thinking that this| myself present on the steps of the throne during 
was a premeditated insult on him and his artiste ; | this memorable debate, and heard Lord Eldon’s 
but was much soothed, though still a little shocked | impressive speech, which was listened to with the 
to be accessory to such vulgarity, when told that this | most profound attention on all sides. His counte- 
same ‘‘ plat’’ had been provided for the Lord Chan- | nance brightened up when, upon taking the votes 


cellor by the Prince Regent at Brighton : |of the Peers present, the rejection of the Bill was 
|secure. He was evidently in a state of great de- 
| light when the ceremony of “ calling proxies ’’ was 
apy: - | gone through to increase the majority; and when 
Lord Eldon disliked French wines almost as much | the Clerk said, “‘John, Earl of Eldon, hath the 
as French principles ; and abjuring such thin po- | proxy of William Lord Stowell,” he exclaimed, 
tations as claret and champagne, he stuck to Port, |“ Not content !’’ with much emphasis and exulta- 
preferring a growth remarkably rough and strong, | tion. After the fatigue of five nights’ debate, and 
which he called ‘‘ Newcastle Port.” Of this he | nis own great effort, he was hardly able to support 
drank very copiously ; but he cannot be considered | himself when he rose to return home; but he was 
as intemperate, for his liquor never disturbed his | .o, ducted to his carriage by his friends, who seemed 
understanding, or impaired his health, or interfered | +, pe congratulating him on his share of the great 
with the discharge of any of his duties. Among the | triumph which had been achieved. On reaching 


** So there he sat stuck, like a horse in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round.” 


Persians he would have almost received divine | pajace.yard, the circumstance to which he refers | 


a Poon pe gee a — - aa in his letter to his brother was very striking : that 
sg rahe the Reem hank Chosstlior on = nage — — coger g 

° as = | being cooled by a long drizzling ctober night; 
at an early period of their lives dining — on’ and, although it was now broad day, no sound was 
the first day of Term tye of the coffee-houses ito be heard except the rolling of the carriages of 
SS ” pe on ger a — a. | the Peers, who, whether Reformers or Conserva- 
peel I math t! oa / ttl —_— reat | tives, passed along Parliament-street as quietly as 
= ed ac Daca goo oor ae ne - if they had come from disposing of a road bill. 

! ; I y 


more questions,’’ 


His integrity as a judge is unquestioned, but 
he loved power and office, although he wrote 
in this fashion concerning the Seals he was 
hungering after :— 


THE SECOND DIVISION. 


After an admirable reply from Earl Grey, which 
| was not concluded till after six in the morning, the 
| House divided. The anxiety was now intense, for 

it was uncertain which side would have the majority ; 
and this was little abated when of the Peers pre- 


“The occurrence of again taking the Great Seal, | sent there were 128 content, and 126 not content. 
Harry, gives me but one sentiment of comfort,— | Proxies were then called, and Lord Eldon gave a 
that it is possible I may be of use to others. The |tremulous and desponding ‘‘ Not content”’ for 
death of my friend Mr. Pitt, the loss of my poor | Lord Stowell, as, before his name was called, it 
dear John, the anguish of mind in which I have | had been ascertained that the proxies increased the 
been, and ever must be, when that loss occurs to | majority from two to nine. I was again present at 
me,—these have extinguished all ambition, and | this division, The victory was borne with great 
almost every wish of every kind in my breast. J| moderation by the Reformers within the House, 
had become inured to, and fond of, retirement.| but a very different spectacle presented itself in 
My mind had been busied in the contemplation of | Palace-yard from what had been witnessed there in 
my best interests,—those which are connected with | the dawn of the 8th of October preceding. It was 
nothing here. To me, therefore, the change is no| a beautiful spring morning, and the sun, already 
joy: I write that from my heart. But I cannot|high above the horizon, shone upon immense 
disobey my old and gracious Master, struggling for | masses who had all night been inquiring news as to 
the established religion of my country ; and I hope | the different speakers in the House, and the proba- 
all good men will! joinin our efforts, and pray for | ble result. When the event was known, they rent 
the peace of Jerusalem. But all good men must |the air with their acclamations. However, they | 
join in his support, or he and our establishments | were all in good humour; and while Lord Grey | 
will fall together. Iam to receive the Great Seal | was rapturously cheered, I saw Lord Eldon led to 
to-morrow. Whether party will allow me to keep | his carriage, and drive off, looking more dead than | 
it a fortnight, I know not. On my own account I | alive, but without receiving insult or annoyance. 
care not.” 





Possibly we may yet make another gathering 

Lord CAMPBELL denies the alledged covet- | of miscellaneous anecdotes. 
ousness of Lord E:pon. He says:— | nem en 

In truth, there was no foundation either for the SCIENCE. 
one charge or the other, beyond the advice he once . ee . 
jocularly gave to a gentleman at the Bar, who, being | 4 Practical Treatise on Chemical Analysis, in- 
appointed a Master in Chancery, consulted him as| ¢/uding Tables for Calculations of Analysis. 
to whether he should resign the valuable appoint-| By H. Rose. Translated from the French, and 
ment of counsel to Queen Anne’s Bounty. ‘| from the Fourth German Edition, by A. Nor- 
should advise you to do no such thing: the true| MANDY. London, 1848. Tegg and Co. 
rule, I fancy, is to get what you can, and keep what Tuts is a work which does not admit of formal 
you have.” In his own practice, he never did any- | review. A brief outline of the contents will suffice 
thing unfairly to increase his profits, and he gave | to introduce it to the notice of our readers. 
away money with great liberality. Like all men in| ‘The first part contains an exposition of the order 
eminent station, he had many more demands upon | 29d processes which should be adopted in qualitative 
him for pecuniary assistance than it was possible for | alysis, and is entitled as of the ‘‘ Behaviour of 
any fortune to supply. ‘‘ I have received letters | Simple substances, and of their simple combinations 
from strangers,” said he, ‘‘ asking relief on every | With re-agents;’’ treating successively of the bases, 
imaginable ground. One man from a prison can- | the oxacids, the hydracids, and simple bodies. The 
didly stated that he had behaved so excessively ill | Second Part prescribes the rules to be observed in 
that nobody who knew him, and none of his rela- | qualitative analysis; each simple body, except 
tions, would assist him ; and therefore he hoped that | Oxygen, is the subject of a separate chapter, and in 
I would.”’ But he did not refuse assistance to | each chapter is described, first, the quantitative de- 
those who had peculiar claims upon him, and he | termination of the simple body and its combina- 
tions with oxygen; secondly, the means of sepa- 
; rating it and its combinations from all the sub- 

In conclusion, we take Lord CampPBELL’s | stances which are treated of in the preceding 
account of the divisicns on the Reform Bill, to | chapters, beginning with the simple bodies, which 
which Lord ELpon was extremely hostile. | produce bases by the union with oxygen, and then 
lof those whose combinations manifest acid pro- 
perties. At the end of the work is an alphabetical 
As a member of the House of Commons, I was/ table to facilitate reference. The very great repu- 








would be generous without any solicitation. 


THE FIRST DIVISION. 








tation of the original work is alone sufficient to 
recommend this translation to the regards of all 
| students of chemical science. 


| 
| 


|.A Scheme for making the English Language the 
| International Language of the World. London: 
| Brain and Co. 

THERE is great ingenuity in the design of this pro- 
position. The author suggests that, by simplifying 
our language, it might be made the common 
medium of intercourse throughout the world. The 
difficulties that now deter foreigners are, as he 
justly intimates, rather in form than in substance ; 
they lie more in spelling than in meaning. The 
remedy is to be sought in an adaptation of the 
spelling to the sound, and a slight alteration in 
those words which, alike in sound, have different 
meanings. It is wonderful how, when the difficul- 
| ties accounted so formidable are thus met, they 
| vanish, and very little use would familiarize the 
| public eye to the alteration in spelling—for there 
| would be no change in the spoken language. Nor 
| would the carrying out of the plan be so impracti- 
| cable as it has been represented. If, for instance, 
it were agreed, that after an appointed day, a list of 
words, say 100 in number, should be spelled in all 
newspapers and periodicals in the manner prescribed 
—six months afterwards another 100, and so on, the 
change would be made almost imperceptibly. Of 
the vast benefits that would accrue to us as a peo- 
ple from the general diffusion of our language by 
simplification there cannot be a question. This 
pamphlet will interest all who have ever given a 
moment’s thought to the subject. 











VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang. 

By Capt. Sir Epwarp Be tcuer, C.B., 

F.R.A.S., F.G.S. With a Popular Summary 

of the Natural History of the Countries 

Visited. By ArtHur AbDAms, Assistant- 

Surgeon, R.N. Thirty Charts, Plates, and 

Etchings. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. London: 

Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

THanks to Mr. Brooks, the great Eastern 
Archipelago has suddenly assumed something 
like its due importance in the estimation of 
our merchants and statesmen, and the path he 
has, with so much wisdom, opened to them, is 
to be pursued, we hope, with a vigour and 
perseverance worthy of so vast an object, 
which may be the implanting of a new empire 
in the most beautiful and the most productive 
region upon the face of the globe. Hitherto these 
fair islands have been abandoned to pirates, who 
oppressed the inhabitants and plundered the 
foreigners who approached them. Mr. Brooke 
has swept the seas clean of these pests, and 
there remains now little more than to improve 
the opportunity, and make that empire perma- 
nent which the enterprise of an individual has 
founded. Our Government is, however, awake 
to the importance of the subject, and the 
nation will cordially second its efforts to secure 
a flourishing colony in the heart of the Eastern 
seas. 

One of the indications of the increased re- 
gard paid to these regions by the authorities, 
was the survey of its seas, commenced in 1843 
and continued until 1846, of which this is 
the narrative. Captain BELCHER was to begin 
by communicating with Mr. Brooke at Sara- 
wak, but he found great difficulty in entering 
the river. A native assisted them in a curious 
and ingenious fashion :— 


A MALAY MAP, 


The ability of this native was remarkable; even 
by day I should hardly have given him credit for 
conducting a square-rigged vessel of the size of the 
Samarang into so narrow a channel as that formed 
at the entrance by the shoals. As he did not under- 
stand English, nor we Malay, our communication 
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was chiefly by signs; a black board and a piece of | and exposed them for sale in the public market. lin broken English, demanding ‘‘ Who are you ?” 


chalk were procured, and we intimated to him our 
wish to know the direction and probable distance 
to Sarawak. This he endeavoured to shew, but 
suddenly recollecting a black silk handkerchief 
around his neck, which one of the officers had given 


to him, he immediately rolled it up like a snake, and | 


kneeling on the deck, shaped it to represent the wind- 
ings of the river; giving us to understand that 


We had not sufficient evidence to interpose our| Upon my reply, ‘I am the captain of a British 
authority, and, as the Datu Muluk was supposed | ship of war!’’ in both languages, he demanded, 
to be a party interested in their proceedings, it was | ‘* Where is your ship ?’’—** Outside !”” was the re- 
not likely that any remonstrance 1 might have made}turn. This was the signal for action. Consider- 


to the Sultan would be productive of any benefit. | 


The natives in the boats were rather inclined to be 
impertinent, and to resent the curiosity of one of 
our party, but fortunately it passed over. 





Kapal Prahu (ship-of-war) was the nearest end, 
and Kuching, or Mr. Brooke’s residence, the most 
remote. The intelligence expressed by his coun- BRUNAI. 
tenance, and the playful manner in which he exe-| — Brunai is truly a city built upon the waters ; and 
cuted ry manceuvres, formed an admirable speci- although it does not offer a very apt similitude to 
men of savage talent, affording us nearly as much Venice, yet reminds one somewhat of that ‘* glorious 
information as might be obtained from a chart;} .4. ; ” s 
: ; city in the sea,’”’ for at Brunai— 
of the distance we were of course unable to judge. 


Here is a sketch of 


No trace of men, no footsteps to and fro, 


They paid a formal visit to Lead to her gates. 





THE SULTAN OF SOOLOO. The gondola is represented by the rude canoe, and 

The necessary arrangements for our visit to his| the marble palaces by a mass of houses built on 
highness the Sultan having been made by Mr.| piles. Persons entering its watery streets may see 
Wyndham, I proceeded thither, accompanied by all | the platforms on either side thronged with swarms 
the officers who could be spared, attended by our | of swarthy beings half-naked, dirty, and exceed- 
boats fully equipped for service, from which, also, | ingly lazy. The city appeared to be very populous, 
the complimentary salutes could be returned. On | but at the period of our visit the small-pox was 





arriving at the landing-place we were met by the| raging with fearful fatality. Mr. Tradescant Lay, 
officers of the Sultan, and conducted to the house of | who visited Brunai in the Himaleh, estimates the | 
the prime minister, Datu Muluk ; he received us in| number of souls at 22,500; and further states that 
state, and, after exchanging salutes of twenty-one the chiefs affirmed to him that they were originally 
guns, accompanied us on foot to the residence|a colony formed by a migration from Johore in 
of the Sultan, about a quarter of a mile with-| Malacca. One of the most amusing features of the 
in the town. We found the place of reception, | place is the floating bazaar, composed of many 
or hall of audience, a plain building, raised upon | hundred boats, which commence in small numbers 
posts about four feet above the ground, and about | at one end of the city, increasing gradually as they 
forty feet square ; it had no throne, or raised chair | proceed ; and, finally, exhibit a dense mass of enor- 
of state, as at Brunai, but a carved high-backed | mous conical hats entirely concealing the female 
arm-chair was placed for the Sultan, and a table, | traders, who, thus protected from the sun, dispose 
chairs, and benches for those of minor degree. The | of their small wares. The circulating medium con- 
Sultan was already seated, and surrounded by his | sists of flat square pieces of iron, as heavy and cum- 
chiefs and guards in their gorgeous dresses. He was| brous as the money with which Lycurgus supplied 
himself clothed in a purple embroidered vest, with | the Spartans. The appearance of Brunai, as seen 
a rich flowing robe or mantle of green velvet, with | from the summit of the Kianggi mountains, is very 
gold embroidery ; and around his waist was a broad | novel and curious, particularly at high water, when 
band of gold lace attached in the centre by a large! there is no communication with the dense mass of | 
ornamental clasp of gold, set with stones. He rose, | houses in the middle of the river except by boats. 
and, extending his hand to welcome me, motioned| At low water numerous mud-banks appear, on 
me to be seated in the chair opposite to him. He ap- | which are also great numbers of rush-roofed houses; | 
peared to be about five feet ten, very emaciated, many dwellings, moreover, are situated on the firm | 
with a heavy countenance exhibiting traces of imbe- | banks of the river. 
cility ; forehead narrow, face large, and evidently | 
suffering under weakness arising from excessive in- | 
dulgence in the use of opium. They affected to| AN ADVENTURE WITH THE PIRATES. 
believe that I was a descendant of Dalrymple, to| Our awnings were spread, and all but the watch 
whose memory they appear to attach great respect.| had retired to rest, when about 2 o’clock, | 
During his visit to Sooloo he acquired the friend-|a.m. we were awakened by the sound of gongs 
ship of the Sultan, Alimudin, about that period re-| and other instruments proceeding from the south- 
stored by the English to his sovereignty over these | ward. Supposing this apparent merry-making 
islands, and pledged each other as brothers, by the| to proceed from the shore, where the natives | 
ceremony of drawing blood from each and mixing| might be carousing, no notice was taken of 
it in glasses.. By this solemn act Dalrymple be-| it beyond warning the look-out men ; we soon dis- 
came a sharer of the Sultan’s power, and the island | covered, however, that the sounds were rapidly ap- 
of Toolyan, in the eastern bay, was ceded to him; | proaching, and we had barely time to furl awnings 
even now they considered it so entirely British pro- | and clear for action, before five large vessels were 
perty, that the Sultan, learning my wish to visit it,| observed coming directly down upon us. The 
offered to send a person with me to inspect it. Be-| moon was just rising behind the hill in-shore of us, 
yond this our interview with the Sultan was limited | and by this fortuitous advantage we obtained a clear | 
to a communication I thought it necessary to make | view of our enemy, without his being able to discern | 
on the subject of the frequent resort of the Bal-|us; and as we had not time to weigh the anchor, | 
lighini pirates to his ports, and the facilities he | and the cable might incommode the gun, I directed 
afforded them of effecting the sale of their captured | the latter to be given to the gig, by which we were 
slaves in the markets of Sooloo. I further gave| prepared to meet the advancing foe with more 
him to understand that, if it should be found that| security. As the leader drew near, we could per- 
he furnished them shelter, under pursuit, it would | ceive that they were very large prahus, about ninety 
entail severe retribution from the British flag. He! feet in length, with high stem and stern posts, | 
promised his attention to this subject, and that he| prettily decorated with what then appeared to be | 
would inquire into the facts which I then detailed | long tufts of white feathers, but eventually proved 
to him, relative to recent visits ‘of the pirates. | to be long curled ribands of the bleached palmetto ; 
After taking refreshment of chocolate, sherbet, &c. | above this were small triangular flags, surmounted | 
we retired. On our return to the boats, which, | by a large streamer on the mast. They were evi- | 
owing to the fall of tide, had been compelled to} dently on the look-out for prey, being dressed in 
shift down to the outer pier on which the houses! scarlet fighting accoutrements in the Illaiion style, | 





Let us take now 





are constructed, we noticed three very suspicious- | and were standing on the fighting-stage above the | 
looking boats attached; these, Mr. Wyndham as-| rowers ready for action. The foremost, having the | 
sured me, were pirates, and moreover, that they had | light of the moon in his face, had passed without | 
only a few days previously landed some captured | observing us amidst the gloom which reigned within | 
women, chiefly taken amongst the Bisayas, or the| the bay where we stationed ourselves; but on dis- 


coasts of the islands between Mindajjao and Luzon, | covering his mistake he hailed in Malay, as well as 








ing us a secure prize, they instantly commenced 
capering, yelling, and hurling their spears, most of 
which fell beyond and over us, but without inflict- 
ing any particular wounds. As we, in our barge 
and gig, had five of these huge vessels to contend 
with, decision was important, and from their 
extreme length we had the decided advantage of 
rapidly turning, and of preventing their getting us 
directly a-head ; had they accomplished this, they 
would have been able at one effort of their oars to 
to run over and overwhelm us. It also enabled us 
to avoid their bow gun, which they had some diffi- 
culty in turning out of the direct line a-head. Four 
of the vessels were now outside of us, and further 
delay would be dangerous; commencing with their 
leader, then not more than twenty yards distant, we 
opened fire with our six-pounder gun, charged with 
round and canister; this was repeated on the 
second and third prahus with great rapidity, giving 
them four rounds each. The fourth retired, and 
the first, second, and third made for the reef, heel- 
ing over very much as their crews endeavoured to 
escape at one side. The musquetry was reserved 
for particular objects on the reef, some who, on 
gaining the beach, had the audacity to turn round 
and hurl spears and stones. As it was important to 
secure the first three vessels, the gig was directed 
to weigh the barge’s anchor, and attach the cable 
to the prahus in succession ; these were towed off 
by the barge, and anchored by their own gear, suf- 
ficiently off shore to prevent their being re-captured 
by the enemy swimming off. During our detention 
on this service, the fourth and fifth prahus had 
pulled to the reefs, and those who had escaped un- 
wounded, embarking quickly, made off. I there- 
fore left Mr. Hooper with the gig, to prevent the 
recapture of our prizes, and went in pursuit of the 
other two. They had gained about a mile in ad- 
vance, but as a proof of our greater velocity, even 
with their increased crews, we succeeded in coming 
up with them in a bay about two miles off. They 
did not wait after our second discharge, but fled to 
the jungle, severely handled by our musquetry. In 
the prahus which they had vacated were several 
dead and wounded : the latter were left in one of the 
vessels, which we entirely disabled ; whilst the other, 
containing the dead, was towed well to seaward, 
and set onfire. About dawn, just as this skirmish 
was over, we noticed another division of five larger 
prahus, which, unperceived, had taken up their 
position in line abreast, completely cutting off the 
possibility of our rejoining the gig; indeed, we fan- 
cied that we could observe some of our party confined 
as prisoners on the fighting-stage of the chief’s vessel. 
All the vessels of this division were larger, and even 
more highly decorated than the first we had en- 
gaged, and were evidently bent on more decided re- 
sistance. Inspired with the determination to rescue 
what we had deemed to be our unfortunate ship- 
mates from the gripe of such an enemy, we ad- 
vanced. The chief, in the largest and outermost 
vessel, was most gorgeously attired, and he and his 
party capering amidst yells and antics, enough to 
confound the most determined, seemed to consider 
us as certain prey. Strict injunctions were given 
not to fire musquetry until after the discharge of 
our long gun, and then only at such objects as were 
clearly discerned. After a rapid discharge of shot, 
canister, and rockets, they made for the reef, and 
one or two of the vessels appeared to be sinking, 
so much did they heel by the escape of the natives 
from one side. The prahu that had occupied the 
van continued firing; and I was just aiming a 
rocket at the chief, who was waving his kriss aloft 
in defiance, when a well-directed shot from his brass 
gun struck my rocket-frame from beneath, and 
glancing upon my thigh, knocked me overboard, 
wounding me severely. Fortunately, I had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to hold on by the gunwale 
of the boat, and thus supported myself until assisted 
into her by the Assistant-Surgeon Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Joseph H. Marryat. The crew assert that the 
natives yelled lustily when they saw me fall: this 
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was, however, their last effort; they fled precipi- 
tately to the reefs, and abandoned their vessels. 
Five others were now advancing, and one came 
within musket-shot; but on examining the state of 
our ammunition, it was reported that all the per- 
cussion caps were expended, and that but one round 
shot for the six- pounder remained. 


} 


To Mr. ApAms’s valuable notes on the 
Natural History of the Islands we will now} 
turn for a passage by way of variety. 

| 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BORNEO. 

In the vast forests of the interior of Borneo, there | 
are found enormous orthopterous insects, huge | 
grasshoppers, as large or larger than sparrows, of | 
inert and somewhat inactive habits, which hop 
feebly among the undergrowth, in damp, dark, | 
shady places. A specimen, presented to Sir Ed- | 
ward Belcher by Mr. Brooke, at Sarawak, was of 
this nature, A giant in size, it measured more than 
four inches in length; the leaping members not 
being well developed, the antenne filiform and of 
great length, and the colour entirely of a beautiful 
delicate grass-green. Unfortunately, this magnifi- 
cent insect was lost, with very many other interest- 
ng specimens, during the disaster of the ship in 
the river. A drawing, which I made before the 
occurrence of the accident, shews it to belong to an | 
apparently new genus, placed somewhere between | 
Steirodon and Phylloptera, and, should it even- | 
tually prove such, I would suggest to its fortunate 
re-discoverer, that it should be named Megalacris | 
Brookei in honour of the philanthropic and talented 
Rajah of Sarawak, who first procured it from 
Dyaks, who brought it from the interior of the 
island. Orthopterous insects swarm in many parts 
of Borneo, and among others which I have ob- 
served may be mentioned, as being of especial in- 
terest, a Gryllacris with dark chestnut bands on 
the elytra, and an orange body ; a new and singular | 
Gryllacris, covered all over with a velvety coat, like 
the mole-cricket ; an elegant Phylloptera, with | 
bright, yellowish-green, semi-pellucid wings, and | 
the head and thorax covered with small, raised pus- 
tules ; a golden-brown Acheta, a very pretty, lively | 
insect, which takes prodigious leaps; a singular 
Cyphocrania, with the back of the head produced 
into a horn, and long, reticulated, semi-opaque, | 
brown wings; and a new species of Blepharis, an | 
insect apparently made up of so many withered 
leaves, which crawls very slowly among the foliage 
of low trees, and takes short feeble flights like an | 
Empusa. The chief use of the Geotrupide, and 
other coprophagous beetles, in tropical countries, | 
would seem to be not so much to remove excre- 
mentitious matter from the surface of the earth, as | 
to spread it abroad for the purpose of manuring 
the soil. This they effect by first collecting it in 
convenient round balls, or masses, in which they | 
deposit their eggs, and then, rolling them al yng 
with their hind legs, they bury them in different 
places in the ground. Such was the useful 
occupation in which I found a species of Gym- 
nopleurus engaged, under the shade of a grove 
of Casuarina trees, where the ground was 
covered in many places with large quantities | 
of the dung of wild boars and of deer, which 
dozens of these indefatigable black-coated gentry 
were carefully spreading over the soil. From 
the chrysalis of the only species of the Sphyna 
moth I had observed in Borneo, and treasured by 
me with great care, emerged, after the lapse of a 
considerable time, two individuals of that odd- 
shaped, cosmopolite, hymenopterous insect, the 
Evania appendigaster! The coprophagous beetles, | 
and the scavenger Staphylinide, Silphide, and| 
carnivorous Carabide, are by no means numerous 
in Borneo, their place being more than occupied by 
the myriad Termites, ants, and other insects that 
keep the surface free from putrefying objects. The | 
Lamellicorns and other vegetable feeders are, on 
the contrary, very common forms, and, in conjunc- | 
tion with innumerable species of Orthoptera, feed 
upon the plentiful supply Nature has provided for 
their use, in the vast forests that everywhere clothe 
the surface of this fine island. Enormous diurnal 
Lepidoptera, the handsome, great Ornithopteri, 
are generally noticed flapping lazily their large, | 


| 








| broad wings in the dark mazes of the forests, | activity, and stopping now and then to look round 


sweeping above the low trees, and avoiding the | and examine his pursuer. The romantic chine in 
climbers and branches of the taller trees, with a/ which he finally disappeared was abundantly sup- 
singular bat-like dexterity; although tolerably nu- | plied with trickling rivulets, that came tumbling 
merous, the butterflies, however, cannot vie with | down among enormous boulders, from their sources 
those of Tropical America. In a ramble through | in green clumps of tall Pandanus trees, springing 
the woods, near Santubon, I procured specimens | from the height above. The specimen of Hydro- 
of a rare and splendid species of Pycanum, allied | saurus giganteus, from the north coast of New 
to P. amethystinum of Fabricius, having bright, | Holland, in the British Museum, is seventy-eight 
burnished, emerald-green elytra, and the body |inches in length. Many African species, as, for 
ornamented on each side with alternate bands of |example, the white-throated Regenia (R. allbogu- 
black and orange. The P. amethystinum is some- | laris) and the Nilotic Monitor (M. Niloticus), also 
times set in a brooch, as among certain Indian |attaina great size. How admirably adapted are 
tribes are the Buprestis chrysis and the diamond | these semi-aquatic, dingy-hued Saurians to the hot, 
beetle. In the Philippines, the beautiful, polished, | moist swamps and shallow log-laden lagoons that 


| green species of Stephanorhina, and the handsome | fringe the rivers of this densely-wooded island ! 


Caryphocera, with large black blotches on the | The imagination is carried back, while contemplating 
elytra, are also held in much estimation, and are | the dark forms of these Hydrosauri plunging and 
preserved in a dry state as ornaments. One of the | wallowing in the water, or trotting along deliberately 
most common Hemipterous insects (which, taken | over the soft and slimy mud, to that “‘ age of 
as a class, not only appear to be very numerous in| reptiles’’ in the world’s infancy, when the vast 
Borneo, but also very curious in form and brilliant | muddy shores of the primeval ocean were peopled 
in colour) is a species of Catacanthus, allied to | by those lazy lizard-like monsters, and slow-moving 
C. aurantius of Fabricius, with a bright yellow | giant efts, the Mososaurus, which must have been 
thorax, two black spots on the elytra, and the | between the Monitor and Iguana, twenty-five feet 
margin of the abdomen marked with alternate bands | long with a laterally compressed tail; the Saurodon 
of light, clear, semi-transparent yellow and deep | with its lizard-like teeth ; and the Dinosauria and 
shining black ; a very pretty species of Callidea, a| Megalosaurus, large carnivorous crocodile-lizards. 
genus belonging to the Scutelleride, of a burnished | Along the banks of the fresh-water rivulets of Min- 
golden green, with large, round, black spots, is | danao, numbers of these great water-loving lizards 
also very common in the woods throughout the|are seen, plunging and diving in the dark, still 
territory of Sarawak. But, perhaps, one of the | streams, basking on the banks, trotting among the 
most beautiful insects observed by me while staying | foliage, or lying flat on their bellies upon the trees 
in this part of Borneo, was a glow-worm, two| thrown across the rivers and stagnant ponds. 
females of which were in my possession. In this | Among these I think 1 recognised the two-streaked 
splendid Lampyris, each segment of the body is | lace-lizard (Hydrosaurus Salvator) and another 
illuminated with three lines of tiny lamps, the | smaller species, entirely of a dull-brown. In the 
luminous spots on the back situated at the posterior | stream that runs through the village of Anjer, in 
pait of the segmentary rings in the median line, Java, I noticed also numerous Saurians of this group, 
while those along the sides of the animal are placed | of somewhat more sluggish movements, most pro- 
immediately below the stomates or spiracula, each bably Uranus heraldicus, and other species closely 
spiraculum having one bright spot. This very allied. When wounded, these large lizards bite 
beautiful insect was found shining as the darkness | very severely, but unless provoked are perfectly 
was coming on, crawling on the narrow pathway, | barmless. They are easily shot, but it is not with- 
and glowing among the dead, damp wood, and | out some difficulty they are caught alive. 

rotten leaves. When placed around the finger, it (To be continued.) 

resembles, in beauty and brilliancy, a superb ew mes ae 
diamond ring. The spiders constitute another Letters from the Danube. By the Author of 


highly amusing study for the entomologist in these | “ Gisella,” London, 1848. Bentley 
regions; so dismissing for the present our tiny | Tur D: ; he is al 4 ~ ¥ f ‘d | 
friends the Péilota, or winged insects, let us regard | HE Danube 1s not altogether untrequented by 
a few of these apterous forms, usually considered so 


| the travelling English, but very little is known 
repulsive, the spiders. 











|of it by the stay-at-home travellers, Among 
In consideration of their apparently helpless con- | the multitudes of tourists who yearly rush into 
dition, and the soft nature of their integuments, | print, we do not remember to have seen more 
Nature, always inclined to protect the weak and | than three descriptions of this noble river, to wit, 
helpless, has given the spiders a multitude of won- by Quin, INGLIs, and Miss Parpor. Nor can 
derful instincts, by means of which they are en-/ we assign any reason for such neglect. The 
abled to defend themselves from injury, provide} Danube is at least as full of interest as the 
themselves with food, and furnish sate retreats for | Rhine. It is as picturesque, and much grander. 
their tend rprogeny. They spin their toils of cun- | Its banks bear towns as quaint in aspect and 
ning device, and even powerful insects, armed with| 45 renowned in history. Twice have we de- 
formidable stings, are made captive with impunity, | scended its swift stream after a dozen visits to 
despite their struggles to escape the captor, The | the Rhine, and we found abundant gratifi- 
spiders’ webs generally attract the attention of tra- |". . r 
Lesa fers? a Se A ‘ct, | cation for eye and mind. We had even begun 
vellers, and, certainly in some parts of the forests | — ‘ . ee ee r blist 
of Mindanao, Borneo, and Celebes, there is great | * sketch of our voy ages, purposing to publish 
and wonderful diversity in the form and construction | them In the pages of PHE CrirIc, but the 
of these ingenious and delicately-woven nets. Many | 0Ccupations of an editor have hitherto pre- 
have black webs, some have white, others brown, vented the fulfilment of the design. It was 
and in Mindanao I have observed toils formed of | therefore with much pleasure, and with a sort 
perfectly yellow threads. The nets of the great|of fraternal feeling, that we opened and read 
species of Nephila, which abound in equatorial | this volume, and that we proceed to lay before 


| regions, frequently stretch across the path from|our readers some specimens of its contents. 


bush to bush, and prove very troublesome to the] But before we do so, we must express our 
naturalist while threading the thickets where they | objections to the author’s strained and stilted 
are ee won on can scarcely con- style. He is for ever striving to say some- 
ceive the bizarre and fantastic shapes with which it . af +4 ” 2 # 

has pleased Nature to invest co hard-bodied thing good ; ambitious of effects ; lavish of 
si ee : | epithets, which he mistakes for proof of power. 
spiders, called by naturalists Acrosoma. At the — i * thusiastic by far, or rather he 
island of Mayo we landed amid the surf, upon a] fe hip if h ri 
group of high, bare rocks, covered with Chitons, | tries too much to work himself up he ¥ 
Littorine, and Nerites, with large painted Grapsi | thusiastic pitch. Raptures are permissible to 
running about in all directions. As I climbed the | 4 traveller occasionally : but to be always in 
rugged acclivity, a huge monitor lizard, upwards of | raptures 1S as tedious to the reader as Mt must 
five feet in length, disturbed in his noonday siesta,| be wearisome to the writer. Barring this 
made off to a swampy ravine on the other side, | fault, the author has much to recommend him. 
climbing the perpendicular ascent with awkward| He is a keen and patient observer; he is in- 
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defatigable in his determination to see all that | ladies shew their national dislike of the Austrian|had they hung up the garland so early? Pre- 


is to be seen, and he has prepared himself military by putting the cdldest look into their warm 


for travelling by making acquaintance with the 
history, and other recorded facts, of the places 
through which lay the path of his travel. 

His starting point was Ratisbon, the first 


navigable spot upon the river, and of course | 


he visits the Valhalla, that temple to the genius 
of Germany erected by the public spirit of 
King Lewis of Bavaria. As he goes along, he 


describes the scenery upon the banks on either | oaths, and smoke great meerschaum pipes, and 


side, and not only does he this vividly in 
words, but he aids language with his pencil, 
and has presented some very neatly drawn 
sketches of striking views, which, as we gaze 
upon them, recall a thousand memories of past 
pleasures. Nor does he neglect to give us oc- 
casional pictures of persons. He is attracted 
by national peculiarities and costumes, and 
sometimes he diverges into a short political 
disquisition. He lingered long in Hungary, 
and he has brought away a great deal of new 
and interesting information about that country 
and its inhabitants. 

In proof whereof we proceed without fur- 
ther preface to introduce our readers to a 
gleaning from his pages, which will confirm 
our remarks. We shall do so without observ- 
ance of order, each passage being complete in 
itself, .'Take first his sketch of 

THE VALHALLA. 

At length we come to the busts of the great men 
immortalised in the Valhalla; and here again we 
cannot but be struck with the ill effect they pro- 
duce. There is a want in them of all symmetry, 
order, arrangement, or classification according to 
the nature of their talent, position, or even date of 
existence in the world, which is peculiarly vexatious 
to an orderly man like myself. They stand upon 
their brackets, up and down, and here and there, 
in marvellous disorder. There is certainly much 
beauty, however, in many of the heads. Those of 
Vandyke and the Empress Maria Theresa, to say 
nothing of so many others, struck me particularly, 
as well by their beauty of execution as of feature. 


I was naturally surprised, on first visiting the Val- | 


halla, at finding so many illustrious persons not 
strictly of German origin, occupying shrines in a 
German temple of fame; but I was overruled in 
this objection, by the information that the King of 
Bavaria had admitted all worthies of every country 
that could boast a Saxon origin; and I very will- 
ingly made up my mind to the deification of Vandyke, 
Rubens, and Van Tromp, particularly as I found 
the names of Hengist, Alfred, and Egbert, engraved 
in golden letters upon the tablets, which are let into 
the upper part of the walls in goodly row. I can- 
not say, however, that I was so easily converted 
into a belief in the demigodship of many other of the 
personages deified in the Valhalla. Among others, I 
was rather surprised at the sanctity of Katherine of 
Russia: I was startled at finding Otto of Wittles- 
bach, the assassin of his emperor, among the 
worthies of fame; and I own I did not know much 
what to make of our own William III. But then 
you find heroes from Arminius down to Bliicher, 
Schwarzenberg, and Diebitsch,— poets from the 
earliest minnesingers to Goethe and Schiller,—artists 
and musicians from Peter Vischer and Albert Diirer to 
Gliick and Mozart; and you must suppose that the 
other good people have somehow “ slipped in’’ by 
stealth or private interest, and, having got up on 
their brackets, cling obstinately to their places, and 
are not so easily got down again. I understand 


that King Lewis, in a spirit of somewhat ultra- | 


Catholicism, resolutely refused for a long time to 
admit Luther into this sanctuary; but I hear that, 
after much debate, he is at length about to receive 
the honours of Valhalla-canonisation, but solely and 
expressly as a historian. 

In the steamboat he sees (or thinks he sees) 
symptoms of the hostility that prevails between 
the Hungarians and the Austrians :— 

STEAMBOAT SCENE. 
Flirtations are going on, in which the Hungarian 


eyes, and curling their pretty upper lips, as if they 
were not already short enough, and arching their 
well-traced dark brows, and, in fact, declining, in 
as ladylike a way as possible, the attention of the 
padded officers we wot of; and these are fain to 
turn their gallantry to the round-faced knitting 
ladies (Germans), who knit on uninterruptedly, as 
if they intended to knit their way into eternity, and 
|knit on still. The old Hungarians swear great 


walk in duos and trios, probably singing bass songs 
about old times. The young ones smoke cigars ; 
and, even with ‘‘ the weed” in their mouth, are 
received by their fair countrywomen with smiles 
which the most perfumed Austrian officer, unless 
he were an Hungarian in the Austrian service, and 
scarcely even then, could not tall upon their lips. 
The German artists are wrapped in meditation wild. 
The Jews keep to their own tribe even on that 
narrow world the steamer, or are kept to it. On 
the prow ar? sleeping Hungarian ‘peasants, in their 
| long white spreading drawers and full hanging- 
|sleved shirts, with a slight jacket on their backs, 
land a belt about their waists, stretched on their 
| sheepskin cloaks—dark, swarthy, interesting faces ; 
| and poor women sit on bales, their heads enveloped 
jin bright kerchiefs; and hussar servants, whose 
| faces and figures are of genuine Hungarian growth, 
| smoke pipes almost as big as those of their masters. 
Movement, crowd, animation, there is plenty here 
upon our deck; and, in spite of the variety of 
conflicting elements, agreeable chatty-groups are 
| formed. 

Our traveller is invited to 

A HUNGARIAN WEDDING. 


We had driven early to the house of a relation at 
{some distance, and, upon my arrival, I found, to 
|my great delight, that a servants’ wedding was 
| going forward in the house. An opportunity, then, 
|was offered me of seeing the Hungarian lower 
classes in all the glory of their sprightliness and 
brightness. To the utter detriment, however, of 
| all my feelings of romantic sympathy with the hap- 
piness of loving couples, I learnt that the bride was a 
damsel of forty years of age, the bridegroom a smart 
| youth of eighteen! Alas, for romance! the bride was 
| the cook, who, by long savings, had amassed herself 
| ** gold and gear in store ;”’ the bridegroom was the 
cow-boy, without a sreutzer, and no other ‘‘ for- 
tune’? than ‘‘ his face.’’ Interested views are not 
confined, then, to French adventurers or Irish 
fortune-hunters ; the Hungarian village Ganymede 
had no less an eye to the ‘‘ lucre of gain.”” To be 
| sure, this combination might be looked upon as the 
{happiest mixture of the marriage d’ inclination 
| with the marriage de raison, the respective merits 
|of which have been so often, and sometimes acri- 
|moniously, disputed between young hearts and old 
heads. Here the inclination was on one side, the 
| raison on the other; it was the union of a young 
|head with an old heart. Young heads and old 
| hearts are, to be sure, no phenomenon now-a-days ; 
| but I had not exactly expected to find them in the 
| Hungarian village. It seemed, however, to be, 
| after all, a sort of phenomenon in its way here; for 
| I learned that the bride was strongly suspected of 
| having unlawfully engaged the youth’s affections by 
|a powerful charm. She had been seen, or sup- 
| posed to have been seen, closeted with a reputed 
| witch : it was even whispered that she had contrived 
|to procure an under garment of the object of her 
| affections, worn for at least a week, and, forming a 
| stew of it, had drunk off ‘‘ the brew ’’—an infalli- 
ble philtre to win an unwilling heart. Probatum 
|est! In spite of these murmured suspicions, how- 
| ever, everybody seemed inclined to think no more 
| of the matter, and enjoy the wedding festivities to 











sently there was heard a fierce firing off of whips, 
and a rolling of wheels, and a snorting of horses ; 
and a quantity of carts whisked adroitly, one after 
the other, into the court: they were all behung 
with garlands of flowers and kerchiefs of the 
brightest colours streaming upon poles as flags, 
and little glittering paper banners, about as big as 
those held in the hands of gingerbread kings, and 
just as gay with colour and gilding as the old- 
fashioned book-covers of my childhood: and the 
horses were as thickly begarlanded and bebannered, 
to the evident confusion of the poor beasts’ minds ; 
for they snorted and shook their heads, and scat- 
tered blue, and green, and red paper strips, and 
rose leaves, and acacia branches, all over the court : 
and the men had all put on their hussar pantaloons 
and vests in spite of the sweltering weather, and had 
whole forests of flowers, and ribands, and feathers 
in the broad vases of their upturned hats: and in 
the last cart—there might be about half-a-dozen— 
came another band of gipsy musicians, all fiddling 
away in a standing position, and after a most mira- 
culous fashion, in spite of the joltings and jerkings 
of the cart, and the utter impossibility of elbow- 
room. After much spluttering and prancing, the 
cart containing the bridegroom stopped before the 
kitchen door ; and the youth himself was led down, 
with a white pocket-handkerchief stuck in his but- 
ton-hole, by way of a favour, I suppose. He 
looked vastly sheepish and sad, as if he had been 
indeed the victim of a spell, or had some vague 
ideas that he was selling himself like a sheep ; and 
he hung down his pretty face, and bent his slim 
figure as if his legs trembled. He was pushed into 
the kitchen, however, and presently I heard from 
these culinary recesses, into which the crowd pre- 
vented my penetrating, a mighty shrieking, and 
struggling, and tittering, and shouting. I was told 
that the fair bride thought it her duty to do the 
modest, and resist, and cry ‘‘ Nolo,”’ as though she 
were a bishop, and shew off all the pretty tricks her 
mature years had given her ample time to learn by 
heart : perhaps, after all, she was only desirous of try- 
ing how far the force of her spell would go. But, after 
due resistance, she was at length led out, all glittering 
in bridal attire and garlands ; and she looked still 
more sheepish than the bridegroom, until, as he 
seemed to hesitate in his energies, she puckered up 
her face in one big angry wrinkle, pinched his arm 
until he squeaked, and compelled him to carry her 
off by force into the cart, where, in spite of all pre- 
vious appearance of every impossibility of finding a 
place, she was duly stowed away, as were the gaily 
attired, laughing bridesmaids in the other vehicles. 
As the carts again dashed out of the court, with 
all the adroit manoeuvres of true Hungarian drivers, 
there was a great firing of all the guns and pistols 
to be found in the house, or any houses of the 
neighbourhood, by the chasseur at the head of the 
male domestics and on-hangers; and in the midst 
of this thunder and lightning, and a cloud of smoke, 
the bridal procession vanished. Circumstances 
prevented me from following the party to the 
church ; but, as I understood that there was to be 
dancing in the village hostel, previously to the wed- 
ding dinner, I could not resist my curiosity, and 
dragged off my friend from our party to witness a 
sight so novel to me. We found the whole wedding 
assembly conglomerated into a large, low, white- 
washed room, with low, deep-set windows, which 
was already steaming with heat,—the garlands, 
which had been hung up upon the walls, looking 
more withered still. Alas! poor bridegroom! A 
few side-rooms seemed to be used as village flirta- 
tion doudoirs ; for in some of these, couples were 
either reposing after their exertions, or whispering 
soft nonsense, or planning, perhaps, new weddings, 
under better auspices. In one sat the bride, at- 
tended by some women ; she was looking very dis- 





| his heart’s content. There was boiling, and roast- | 
|ing, and baking in plenty, superintended by the| 
|amorous cookmaid herself; tables were spread | 
lin the servants’ hall; the kitchen door, opening | 
on the court, was behung with a huge garland of | 


flowers, typical, perhaps, of the bride’s ample| for the great meal to come. red t 
Alas! there was many a withered | improvise ball-room, the gipsies were fiddling in- 
But why, then, | tensely, and a friss, or lively Hungarian dance, was 


charms. 
blossom amongst the leaves. 





consolate, for her boy was dancing, as if he had re- 
covered his spirits under the copious libations of 
wine that were distributed. Eating, also, was going 
on with vigour, as if to prepare the stomach by 
gentler doses—and yet they were no gentle ones— 
As we entered the 
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in the act of performance. The movement was | rest of his life, since, while waiting for his master 
rapid : the couples were setting to each other in a va- |in the lobbies of the Diet-hall, he had heard the 
riety of very fantastic heel-and-toe steps, which had | discussion upon the bill for the abolition of the 
a very martial appearance on the part of the men— | punishment by death, which he had no doubt, he 


then pursuing and retreating, with gestures of love- | added, would pass the house and rescue him. The | 


making from the men, and of coquettish reluctance 
from the women—then whirling round in each 
other’s arms—and then recommencing—the whole 
mad dance accompanied by slapping of hands, and, 
above all, a clanking of spurs, which had again a | 
most animated and martial effect. 

I must say for my Hungarians, that there was | 
an ease and grace of movement in both sexes, | 
scarcely ever to be found in any other peasant | 
dancing, and a bold manly bearing on the part of 
the men, which was peculiarly striking. One very | 
fine gentleman—he was the domestic hussar of a| 


wretched man deceived himself; the bill did not | 


pass (this event immediately changing the whole 


| aspect of affairs, and giving a great power into the 


hands of the party opposed to the bill), and the 
assassin was executed. 
Here is 
A STREET SCENE IN PESTH. 
At almost all hours of the day, a crowd of gen- 
tlemen, and smartly dressed ladies, and Austrian 


officers may be found congregated about the tables 
in groups, lolling, laughing, chattering, and fiirt- 


neighbouring family—had tucked a white pocket- |ing, upon the pretext of eating ices; and there is 


handkerchief before him, apron [fashion, by the way | much animation in the scene. 


of being peculiarly graceful and fascinating ; and 
he lifted up the ends of this appendage during his 
setting, with all the airs of a lady in a ball-room. 
The more he saw that he attracted our attention, 
the more seducingly were the pocket-handkerchief 
ends twitched hither and thither. Certainly the 
scene was one of a wild gaiety and animation, per- | 
fectly peculiar to the country, although without | 
the least confusion. At the request of my friend, | 
for my own peculiar edification, another kind of 
dance, called the werbung in German, was after- 
wards executed: to my disappointment, however, | 
the men alone were engaged in it, This time the 
air was slow and pathetic—one of my favourite 
lovely melodies, charmingly played by the gipsy 
band. The dance was therefore slow and stately. 
The men stood in a circle, now holding each other’s 
hands, now letting them fall, and danced round 
with a slow movement, in which the clanking of 
their spurs played a considerable part, and which | 
reminded me somewhat of the mazourka step. | 
The dance was accompanied by all the dancers 
with the words of the melody played: the chorus | 
was really a fine one. Our aproned hussar again | 
distinguished himself pre-eminently by his graces. | 
But, although this sort of Pyrrhic dance was of a 
highly picturesque character, and not executed 
without a certain military grace, it interested me | 
far less than the sprightlier performance: the ab- 
sence of the female dancers deprived it of more than 
half itscharm. The ‘‘ stew’’ of the room grow- 
ing shortly rather insupportable, and a smell of | 
garlic mingling with somewhat too great a pot- | 
pourri essence, along with that of the garlands, we | 
were glad to beat our retreat: but I own that I| 
enjoyed the wild sight amazingly. 


| 


He says that the Hungarians are great 
admirers of the English, and look with longing 


And invariably, and 
at all times, sits, in the very middle of the front 
opening between the bushes, a celebrated Hunga- 


| rian novelist, who raps his boots incessantly with 


his cane, and darts eternal lightnings from his genius 
eyes, and rolls them fiercely upon every one who 
enters, as if he wondered that they did not instantly 
bow down and worship his great talent ; and, when 
I ask him for a light for my cigar from his, is nearly 
suffocated by his astonishment that I should address 
myself as if I did not know him—him, the great 
man—and were ignorant of his name: and there he 
sits eternally, like a lion at a park gate deprived of 
his twin supporter, and mightily proud of having it 
all to himself ; and he accompanies the lightnings of 
his eyes with such blasts from his swelling cheeks, 
that ill-intentioned people say he has been paid by 
the town authorities to sit there always, during the 
summer months, and keep the air cool. He sits 
not, however, always ‘‘alone in his glory ;’’ for the 
runaway supporter on the other side of the park 
entrance sometimes comes back to its place for a 
while: but, lo! it is not another old lion, with a 
false black mane, like the first, but a supporter of 
the simia tribe; for he is very small and deformed 
in person, and has a hirsute visage of a nature that 
leaves you no possibility of making a mistake about 
what heraldic beast he represents ; and he chatters 
so incessantly when perched upon his post, and 
chatters such bitter scandal, and bites so right and 
left, and puts out his paw to clutch so constantly 
whatever he can lay his claws on, that, if you were 
the dullest of scholars in natural history, you could 
mistake no longer. He has a Spanish cloak dis- 
posed in elegant folds around him, as if ready for a 
rendezvous with some ‘‘ladye faire,’’ and insinu- 
ates a bonne fortune: and you fancy it is his guitar 
| upon his back beneath; but it is only his hump: 
| but you divine at once that he is a great Don Juan 


| in his own conceit ; and you are not at all surprised 


speak. The orator, however, appears to be in- 
flated, for the moment, with the national spirit, and 
insists on giving vent to his feelings in the national 
tongue; but now the whole priestly band gets up as 
one man; a sympathetic clamour arises from the 
robed part of the assembly; the Latin is insisted 
on, partly as a right, partly as a custom; the 
ecclesiastical Conservatives are known to be obsti- 
nate and unyielding; and so, after an infinity of 
time lost in hubbub and confusion, the orator gives 
way with a very sulky air, and cuts his speech short 
with a few words of Latin. Scarcely less is the 
expostulatory uproar, when a young Count, re- 
cently arrived at his estate, and come for the first 
time into the country, rises and speaks in German! 
Now it is the turn of the national party to shew 
their spirit, and reproach the young innovator with 
this transgression of all national feeling. The young 
Count confesses, somewhat shamefacedly it is true, 
that he has been brought up in Vienna; that he has 
travelled in France, Italy, England, no matter 
where, but never at home; in fact, that he cannot 
speak his mother tongue. The assembly gives way, 
for every one understands German, little as it may 
be loved; but there is a sneer of pride or of con- 
tempt upon the top of the curl of many an Hun- 
garian moustache ; and a fidgety whispering of dis- 
satisfaction prevails until the young Count says out 
his say, and again sits down. 


We conclude, at least for the present, with a 
brief but graphic description of 


THE GIPSIES OF HUNGARY. 


I ought not, in justice to the gipsy race, to forget 
to state that there are two distinct genera of them 
to be found in Hungary. If the one be thievish, 
the other bears a reputation of honesty and trusti- 
ness. ‘This latter is called, I never could learn 
| why, the Wallachian race; for the true Wallachian 
| bears not the best reputation in the mouth of his 
|neighbour of Hungary. These better gipsies are 





offered willingly some secluded oasis in the woods 
of any lord of the land, where they pitch their en- 
campment, mend what may be needed, make a 
variety of iron or wooden articles for domestic use, 
and traffic in the neighbourhood. They seldom re- 
main more than a fortnight in their retreat ; they 
then move on to some other estate, or wander to 
some town to sell or exchange their manufactures. 
The gipsy musicians who had charmed me during 
the dinner at our host’s, the administrator’s, were a 
very favourite band in that part of the country. 
When we drove away in the evening they had 
formed themselves a sort of orchestral stand of 
benches and tables upon a little mound on a species 
of village sward near the church; a crowd of pea- 
sants, male and female, was collected round them in 





we upon our free institutions, comparing | ¢o hear that this little body contains a great soul, | their bright attire, which contrasted with that of 
them with their own subjugation to the galling | and employs itself as editor of a weekly paper, the | the “‘ artists,”’ who, gentlemen in their way, were 
yoke of Austria. Of the despotism of that | title of which tells you it is for the ‘‘ Enlightenment | in common European costume—the more foolish 
government many extraordinary instances are | of the Fatherland,” in writing scandal, and fashions, | they! They evidently did not know what became 
narrated,—among the rest, the following sum- | and slip-slop Parisian anecdotes. And there sit the | them best. Every preparation was made far danc- 
mary method of putting down discussions on|two supporters, and blow intensely, both; but if| ing; saucy lips, beneath impudent-looking mous- 
reform :— | the simia be employed as the lion is said to be, cer- | taches, were whispering into willing ears, and calling 
tainly he never earns his pay ; for he soon springs forth still ruddier blushes from ruddy cheeks; a 
One of th ; | up again, and skips away to enlighten others of his | few stout arms were already about slender waists. 
ne of the members of the Table of Magnates country-people,—he thinks he has done enough for | The sun was setting behind a distant vine-covered 
suddenly disappeared from the meetings of the Diet | us for the day,—singing an air of an opera with al mountain ; the sky was in a glow no less ardent 


‘ > ‘ oe Kye \ e | . 
at Presburg; but as his hussar (his servant) was | cracked voice. than the hearts. As we whirled by, there was a 


AUSTRIAN ARGUMENTS. 


seen daily waiting for him in the anterooms, with | movement among the crowd; I thought I should 


the national costume, which every magnate and | 


Great contests have taken place in the Diet 


! 
have caught a glimpse of some dancing; but a 


deputy dons before entering the assembly, no im- | upon the question what language shall be used | cloud of dust, and then a turn in the road, hid the 


portance was at first attached to his absence. | 


Chance at last led to the discovery that he had|members desirous to adhere to their native 


been murdered and cut in pieces, and that his| tongue. 


Very lately Austria has yielded the 


limbs had been thrown into the Danube ; from dis- | contested point, and the Magyar is to be the 
covery to discovery — from petty indication to| permitted language of the speakers in the 


more glaring evidence—it was at len 
that he had been assassinated by his own hussar. 
Brought to a confession, the murderer avowed that 
he had committed the deed for the purpose of ap- | 
propriating to himself a large sum of money, at 
that moment in his master’s possession, but with 
the confident expectation, if detected and convicted, | 
of being released after ten years’ imprisonment— 
the term of punishment fixed by the new bill—and 
being then able to enjoy his ill-gotten gains for the 





gth proved | public assemblies. This however, as witnessed 


by our traveller, was 


A SCENE IN THE HUNGARIAN DIET. 

In the midst of the discussion in Magyar, lo! 
there rises from his seat a stately priest, who pro- 
tests energetically against the use of that tongue, on 
the plea that the gentleman who is speaking is well 
known to be excellently versed in Latin, and that 
Latin, consequently, he ought to speak and must 


there—Austria insisting upon German, the | holiday group from my sight. 








EDUCATION. 





| Hamilton’s Dictionary of Two Thousand Italian, 
French, German, English, and other Musical 
Terms, &c. Twenty-seventh Edition. With 
an Appendix. By Jon Bisnor. London, 
Cocks and Co. 

TWENTY-SEVEN editions are better testimony to 

the proved utility of a book than any thing a critic 

can say of it. To those who know not this little 

volume, it may be stated that it contains an alpha- 





betical list of Musical Terms, with their significa- 
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tions and usual abbreviations, with an explanation of | 


musical characters as they occur in the works of all | 
the great masters. A place ought to be found or 
made for it in every pianoforte, so that the player 
should have but to extend the hand for it, and no 
term imperfectly understood should be passed with- 
out ascertaining the precise meaning. If it be not 
within reach, the player will often prefer to remain 
in ignorance than to rise and seek the interpreter. 
It would be wise to attach one of these little 
books to every instrument and music-stand ; and 
the cost would be the merest trifle ; the convenience 
very great, 





A Friend in Disguise, and the Fate of a 
Favourite. London, Burns. 

Two tales told with the simplicity and air of truth- 
fulness that always captivate youthful imaginations. | 
The writer does not affect the childish, like so many | 
other woul:-be teachers of children; he merely adapts 
his language to their comprehension by employing | 
the vernacular, instead of the scholarly English. 
He seeks also, successfully, to convey a moral 
without seeming to do so. He gives his readers 
the pleasure of finding it out, instead of proclaim- 
ing it himself in so many words. These stories 
are, in brief, practical lessons in virtue. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





Tue Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review 
for January.—The new number is more than usually | 
interesting, from the great variety and choice of 
subjects, some of which are of a class not usually 
treated of in Quarterly Reviews. It opens with a 
useful article on ‘‘The Preservation of Food ;’’ 
followed by an ingenious and curious one on 
“* Aerostation.”’ ‘* Bribery at Elections’ is the | 
topic of the third, and it is treated with much in- | 
dignant remonstrance. The evil is undoubtedly | 
one of very serious importance, as sapping the | 
morals of the community; but the difficulty has | 
been ever how it may be prevented, and which the 
writer does not solve. ‘ Animal Instincts ’”’ is 
suggested by Mr. Coucn’s amusing book. ‘The 
Occupations of the People” is one of those labo- 
rious economical essays for which the Westminster 
has been always famous. ‘‘ Nelson's Despatches ”’ 
are briefly examined, and science contributes her 
share, in the shape of a learned paper on ‘ The 
Economy of Railway Traction.’”? The trump card 
of the number is, however, the concluding article 
on “‘ The History and Exposition of the Currency 
Question,’’ which is treated by a masterly hand, | 
and is certainly by far the most able treatise upon | 
this perplexing topic which the events of the time | 
have produced. It should be read attentively by all | 
who desire information contributed by one who 
writes as a philosopher, and not as a partisan. The 
department of Foreign Literature contains notices | 
of, with extracts from, Countess HaAun-HAnn’s 
** Diognena,”’ “ Letters on Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Russia and 
the Russians,” and ‘* Switzerland and its Condi- 
tion.”’ 

The Church of England Quarterly Review for | 
January, the best of the periodicals dedicated to | 
the service of the Church, contains the usual variety | 
of subjects, literary, religious, and political. It 
opens with a notice of Dr. Jess’s ‘ Book of | 
Psalms ;”’ ‘‘ Rev. C. Simeon’s Life and Works”? | 
are next examined; ‘‘ Christian Art’’ is treated | 
with exquisite taste in the third paper. Some | 
Biographical Memorials of Continental Life are re- 
viewed in a group. ‘* Modern Colonisation,”’ 


‘* Ecclesiastical Architecture,’’ and “ The Cur- | fortune. F I 
| gentleman was taken prisoner, together with a 


rency Question,”’ are the subjects of the remaining 
papers. All are handled with great ability, and | 
rendered interesting as well as instructive. 

The Eclectic Review, begins the new year with 
spirit. 





organ of voluntaryism. ‘‘ Greenleaf and Strauss,” 


is equally in place, and so is the energetic essay 


was in Italy. 
panions in misfortune, they began to discover their 
| secrets to each other : and the Frenchman confessed 

‘The Presbyterians of Ulster, and the | that his heart was as much a prisoner as his friend’s ; | 
Regium Donum,”’ is an appropriate topic for the | but he refused to name the spot. 
were in the service of the Marquis of Mantua, the 
French gentleman soon discovered that his companion 


in the East.’’ The Eclectic Review is an honour- | service, he declared that he would become a corde- 


able proof of the ability, the independence, and the 
cultivation of the three sects of which it is the 
organ. 

The Quarterly Education Magazine, No. 1. for 
January, is the first number of a new periodical, 
intended to be in fact a record of the doings of the 
Home and Colonial School Society, which is 


| founded for the purpose of advancing education in 


the principles of the Church of England, or rather, 
as we surmise, of one section of it,—the Puseyites. 
The articles are short and useful, especially those 
on such topics as ‘‘ Helps for Lessons on the Natu- 
ral History of the Year,’’ and on ‘‘ A Course of 
Drawing.” 

A Journal of Sacred Literature. 
Rev. Jonn Kitro, D.D. 
to every religious periodical that has hitherto ap- 
peared is, that in some shape or other it was sec- 
tarian. Dr. Kirro was almost the first to prove, 
in his Pictorial Bible, that it was possible to pro- 
duce a work on what may be termed the literature 
of theology, which should be acceptable to all, and 
offend none, and which might add immensely to 
the knowledge of sacred literature, without touching 
upon creeds of any kind. The idea so admirably 


carried out in The Pictorial Bible, it is now pro- 
posed to extend to a periodical, and instead of sec- 


tarian essays, to treat of such topics only as all 


| would desire to learn, and none could find offensive ; 


so that the whole religious community has an in- 
terest in this new journal of Dr. Kirro. The 
subjects here treated of are, ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Anthropomorphism,”’ ‘* Haevernick’s Introduction 
to Ezekiel,’’ ‘‘ Ewald on Hebrew Poetry,”’ ‘‘ Cal- 
met’s Dissertation on the Resurrection,’’ ‘‘ Ger- 
man Rationalism,’’ ‘‘ Moslem Traditionary Cus- 
toms,’’ ‘* Hebrew Criticism,’’ &c. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for January opens 
with an article on ‘* Ragged Churches.’’ The 
first of a series of ‘* Letters on the Channel 
Islands ;’’ an admirable Sketch of Emerson, by 
GILFILLAN; a continuation of ‘* The Scottish 
Rivers.’? ‘‘ The Sanatory Question,”’ and ‘ Old 
Songs,” by ExizasetH Yovatr. The Books 
reviewed are Australia Felix, and Schoenburg’s 
History of Barbadoes. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for January has 
some interesting and curious papers, the most 
attractive of which is a notice of the Heplameron 
of MARGARET DE VALOIS, with a translation of 
one of the tales, which we extract for the benefit of 
our readers. 

THE NINTH NOVEL OF THE SECOND DAY. 

In the time of the Marquis of Mantua, who had 
espoused the sister of the Duke of Ferrara, there 
lived in the duchess’s house a poor damsel named 
Pauline, who was so loved by one of the gentlemen 
of the marquis, that the fervour of his love astonished 
everybody, since being so poor, and such a pleasant 
companion, he ought to have sought for some wealthier 
bride (considering the good will which the duke bore 
to him) ; but it seemed to him that all the world’s trea- 
sures lay in Pauline, and he should have all in having 
her. The marchioness, desiring that Pauline, by her 
favour, should get a richer husband, tried to preju- 
dice her against him as much as she could, and con- 
tinually hindered their speaking to each other, and 


remonstrated with them, saying that if they married, | 


they would be the poorest and most miserable couple 
in Italy. But such reasons as this could not enter 
into the gentleman’s head. Pauline, on her part, 
dissembled her love as much as she could, but she 


thought of it not a whit the less often. This ac- | 


quaintance continued a long while, with the hope 
that time might at length bring them some better 
It brought, however, a war, in which the 


Frenchman, who was as much in love ia France as he 
And when they found themselves com- 


As, however, both 


enti “The Crisi ao ee oe loved Pauline, and, for the friendship that he bore to | 
atin heap ee ee Ae Re him, he counselled him to drive it Ses his thoughts. 
ans Tee.” * Rank h 7 ai ry, are ney? This, however, the Italian affirmed to be beyond his | 
“ Enel os, a istory of Servia, power, and if the marquis wonld not give bim his 
nglish Schools of Art,’’ * Hutton’s Five Years | mistress as a recgmpence for his long and faithful | 





lier, and would henceforth serve no other master but 
God. This his companion could not believe, as he 
saw no mark of religion in him at all, unless it were 
his love for Pauline. At the end of nine months the 
French gentleman was released, and by his good 
diligence, he obtained his companion’s liberation too, 
and he exerted all his efforts to persuade the mar- 
quis and marchioness to consent to Pauline’s mar- 
riage. But they continued to remonstrate on the 
poverty of the match, and at length they forbade him 
to speak to her any more, in order that absence and 
impossibility might drive the fancy from his brain. 
| When he saw that he must obey, he asked leave from 
| the marchioness to say one adieu to Pauline, since he 
was never to speak to her again. This was granted, 
| and forthwith he addressed her thus :—‘‘ Since, Pau- 


Edited by the | line, heaven and earth are against us, not only to 
No. I.—The objection | hinder us from marrying together, but (which is still 


worse) to deprive us of seeing or speaking to each 
other, and our master and mistress have given us 
such strict injunctions respecting this, they may with 
good reason boast that with one word they have 
wounded two hearts, whose bodies henceforth can do 
naught but languish, and thereby they prove that 
pity or love never entered their bosoms. Weil I 
know that their aim is to marry us into some 
wealthy connections, for they know not that the true 
riches lie in content; but they have done me such 
|evil and wrong that I can never serve them any 
more. I believe that if I had never spoken of mar- 
riage, they would not have been so scrupulous about 
preventing our intercourse; but I assure you that I 
would rather die than ever sully the pure love with 
which I have wooed yoa. And, since I cannot endure 
this if see you; and, if I see you not, my heart 
(which cannot continue empty) is filled with despair, 
which would lead to some unhappy end, I am re- 
solved to devote myself to religion ; not that I am 
ignorant that men can be saved in all estates and 
conditions, but that I may bave more leisure to 
contemplate the divine goodness, which, I trust, will 
| pardon the faults of my youth, and change my 
heart to love spiritual things as I once loved tempo- 
ral. And if God vouchsafes to me to attain this 
heavenly knowledge, my labour sball be incessantly 
employed in praying to God for you. And I entreat, 
too, that you, in consideration of the firm and loyal 
love which hath been between us both, will make 
mention of me in your orisons, and pray to our Lord 
that he will give me as much constancy when I see 
you not, as he hath given me content while I saw 
you. And, since I may never hope to kiss you asa 
husband, let me, at least, give you one last kiss as a 
brother.”’ Poor Pauline, who had always been very 
guarded towards him, seeing him now in the ex- 
tremity of sorrow, and considering the reasonableness 
of his request, flung her arms round his neck, 
aod wept with such bitterness and earnestness, that 
words, feeling, and strength all failed her, and she 
fell fainting in his arms; and pity for ber sorrow, 
combined with his love and sadness, made him, too, 
do the like, uatil one of her companions, thus seeing 
them fall, called for help, and by dint of remedies 
restored them to themselves. Then Pauline, who had 
desired to dissemble her affection, was covered with 
confusion to see how she hai betrayed her feelings ; 
but pity for her poor lover partially served as an 
excuse. But he, not bearing to say that word 
‘‘adieu’’ for ever, rushed away, with his heart and 
teeth so compressed that, on entering into his room, 
he fell upon his bed like a lifeless corpse, and passed 
the nigbt in such piteous lamentations that the ser- 
| vants supposed that he had lost all his friends and re- 
lations, and all that he could esteem precious on the 
earth. In the morning he commended himself to our 
Saviour, and divided his few possessions among his 
servants ; and then, taking with him a small sum of 
money, he told them not to follow him, and went 
alone to the monastery to demand the proper dress, 
resolved that he would never wear any other. The 
prior, who had seen him at other times, at first 
| thought it was only a jest, for nowhere in the coun- 
'try was there a gentleman who smacked less of the 
cordelier, since he possessed all the good graces and 
virtues that could be desired in a chevalier. But, 
after that he had heard his speech, and seen the tears 
running down his face in streams (knowing not from 
whence the spring arose), he received him kindly. 
And soon afterwards, seeing that he persevered, he 


|gave him the proper dress, which he took with 


grent devotion. And the marquis and marchioness 
were informed of this, and at first they could hardly 
believe it. Pauline, to disguise her love, dissembled 
her regret as much as she could, so that everybody 
said that she had soon forgotten her loyal follower’s 
great affection ; and thus five or six months passed 
without her making any other show. At length she 
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was one day shewn a song which her old lover had 
composed soon after he took the cordelier’s dress ;* 
and when she had read it through, being alone in a 
chapel, she began to weep so bitterly, that she made 
the paper wet with her tears; and had it not been 
for the fear of shewing her affection more than be- 
came her, she would have gone immediately into some 
hermitage, without ever again seeing any creature in 
the world; but her prudence constrained her to dis- 
semble for a while, and, although she had made a 
resolution to leave the world entirely, yet she still 
feigned the contrary, and she changed her counte- 
nance so often, that when she was in company she 
was utterly different to herself. And she carried this 
resolution in her heart five or six months, appearing 
even more joyous than usual, until one day she went 


kissed her, and left her with great regret. And Pau-| bears to the invisible world by which he is 
line and her lover lived so devoutly and holily there, | surrounded, and into which he is permitted 
| hat we ought not to doubt that He, the end of whose | +, take such rare and transient glances. Ex- 
law is charity, said to them at the close of their lives . 

las he said of old to Magdalene, that their sins were cept to those who deny that there is aught be- 
| forgiven them, for they had loved much, and that he sides the material universe, whose motions we 
ireceived them into that world where the reward | measure with our senses, every investigation 
| passes the merits of man. of “ the Night Side of Nature” must have a 
Some Random Recollections of a visit to C.| Sublime interest, and they will cordially wel- 
| WATERTON, at Walton Hall, are amusing, as are|come a work which, by a laborious ga- 
| the ‘‘ Brief Notes on Cambridge, by an Old M.A.” | thering and skilful arrangement of the facts 





| 


y 


|The mass of antiquarian and literary intelligence, 
the Historical and Political Registers, the valuable 
| Obituary, are the features which have secured to 
this periodical so long a life, and still recommend it 


with her mistress to church to hear high mass; and, | 


: | as strongly as ever. 
as the priest, deacon, and sub-deacon came out of | By 


scattered through many libraries, enables them 
to measure the extent of existing knowledge, 
and indicates the direction in which inquiry 
may be pursued with the greatest probability 
of success. 


the vestry to go to the great alter, her poor lover, who 
had not quite finished his year of probation, served as 
acolyte, and bearing the two canettes in his hands, 


covered with silk cloth came first, with his eyes fixed | ‘‘ King Henry the Eighth.” Kenny Meapows’s 
on the ground. And when Pauline beheld him in| abundant illustrations are as full of genius and 
this dress, whereby his beauty and grace were rather | taste as ever. 

| Dolman’s Magazine for January commences its 


augmented than diminished, she was so astonished and 
troubled, that to conceal the cause of her changing co- 
lour, she began to cough. Her poor lover, who knew 
the sound of her cough even better than that of his mo- 
nastery’s bells,durstnotturn his head, but, as he passed 
before ber, he could not keep his eyes from following 


that path which they had so often traversed. And, | with much power and truth. 


as he looked piteously on Pauline, he was seized with 


| The Illustrated Shakspere.—Division II. con- 
| tains ‘‘ The Second and Third Parts of King Henry 
the Fourth,’’ ‘‘ King Richard the Third,’’ and 


We begin with the chapter on “ Waking 
and Sleeping.” Has it never occurred to the 
reader that, although all mankind have slept 
and dreamed for half their lives from the crea- 
tion, they have been unable as yet to solve the 
questions, ‘“‘ What is sleep ?” “ What is dream- 
/new volume with a continuation of the very in- |g >” And yet are men found who will un- 
| teresting tales entitled ‘‘The Mixed Marriage ’’ | dertake dogmatically to deny the existence of 
land “The Adventures of a Schoolboy.’ The|a phenomenon in Physiology, merely because 
| Sketch of the Right Hon. R. Lalor Shiel is drawn | they cannnot explain it and account for it. 

In sleep, is there a partial severance of the 
The Christian Inquirer is the first number of a} soul from the body? If the spirit does not 


such a heat that he felt almost dead, and while he | periodical to be devoted to religious topics. Some sleep, are dreams the work of the spirit, or are 


tried to conceal it he fell down at her feet. The fear, 
however, which he had lest the true cause should be 
known, made him pretend that the pavement of the 
church had occasioned his fall, which, in truth, did 
happen to be somewhat uneven in that spot. And | 
when Pauline knew that the change of his dress had | 


° ° | 
not changed his heart, and that it was now so long |} 


since his entering the monastery that everybody | 
thought she had forgotten bim, she resolved to put | 
into execution her long-cherished desire, that the end | 
of their friendship should be alike in habit, form, and | 
manner of life, as they had once lived in one house, | 
under the same master and mistress. And, as she | 
had already four months before arranged all that was | 
necessary for her entering a convent, one morning 

she asked leave of the marchioness to hear mass at | 
Saint Claire, which she granted immediately, as she 
knew not the object of the request; and as Pauline 
passed by the cordeliers she asked the porter to call 
her old lover to her, though she mentioned him only 
as her relation. And when she saw him in a chapel 
alone, she said, ‘‘ If my honour had permitted me as 
soon as you, I should have taken the veil long ago, 
afid not have waited till now ; but having destroyed 
by my patience the suspicions of those who would 
rather judge ill than well, I am resolved now to adopt | 
the manner of life and dress that you have done, with- 
out any further inquiry. And if it be well with you, 
I shall share it with you; and if it be ill with you, I | 
would not be exempt: for by what path you enter into 

Paradise, by that would I wish to follow; since I am | 
sure that He who is alone the true, perfect, and | 
worthy love, has drawn us to his service by our mu- | 
tual and honourable love, which He will turn by his | 
Holy Spirit entirely to himself; and I pray that we 

may both forget the old body which perishes and is 

born from Adam, to receive and be re-clothed with that 

of our heavenly bridegroom.’’ Her lover was so glad | 
and overjoyed to hear her pious will that he wept for | 
gladness; and he fortified his heart as well as he 
could, telling her, that, since he could never have 
aught of her in this world except her voice, he es- | 
teemed himself most happy in that he lived in a place 
where he could always see her again, and where they 
should always be the holier for the sight, living as | 
they did a life of love, with one heart and soul drawn | 
and led by the goodness of God, who, they prayed, 
would ever hold them in that hand whence none can 
perish. And as he said this, and wept for love and 
joy, he kissed her hands; but she bent her face down 
to her hand, and they gave each other a kiss of holy 
love. And Pauline then departed, and entered into 
the convent of St. Claire, where she met with a kind | 
welcome, and took the veil. She afterwards sent 
word about it to the marchioness, who was so asto- 
nished that she would not believe it; but she went 
the next day to the convent to see her, and to try to 
turn her from her purpose. But Pauline made an- 
swer to her, that though she had had power to de- 
prive her of an earthly husband, she must rest con- 
tented with that, and not seek to part her from Him 
who is immortal and invisible, for, indeed, it was not 
in her power, nor in any creature’s in the world. 
The marchioness, beholding her resolution, then 


~~ * T omit the long pieces of -poetry that follow. 


| 
| 





|TH1s name is borrowed from the Germans, 


of the articles are very ably written, and it is full of they the material product of a material organ, 
promise. : eee partially reposing ? Has the mind in sleep more 
The Theologian and Ecclesiastic is another of | or less power of perception than in waking? 
the numerous periodicals of the same class. The | Numerous instances are on record of persons 
é ins s é that are|_ cate : Ste 
Jenvary number contains some papers that performing intellectual feats in dreams to which 
worth reading, and some that are not. - 
they were unequal when awake. Who has 
paernameneecneel not in a dream read a book or made a speech, 
MISCELLANEOUS. every word of which he must have composed 
hel die SP ccna as he proceeded, although, perhaps, unable to 
The Night Side of Nature; or, Ghosts and Ghost | frame a decent sentence when awake? How 
Seers. By _CATHERINE | Crowek, Au-| account for the case recorded by Dr. ABER- 
thoress of “ Susan Hopley,” &c. In 2 vols.|c¢rompie of the girl who possessed so 
London, 1848. Newby. strange a 





MEMORY IN SLEEP? 





who, as Mrs. Crowe informs us, derive it} pe, employment was keeping cattle, and she 
from the astronomers, who denominate that | slept for some time, much to her own annoyance, 


| side of the planet which is turned from the sun, | in the room adjoining one occupied by an itinerant 


its night side. There is a veiled department musician. The man, who played exceedingly well, 
in nature of which we receive but vague and | being an enthusiast in his art, frequently practised 
imperfect impressions, through which objects | the greater part of the night, performing on his 
loom upon us, as it were, in a mist, of which | violin very complicated and difficult compositions, 
we catch dim and uncertain views, yet enough | whilst the girl, so far from discovering any pleasure 


to stimulate investigation and awaken curi-|in his performances, complained bitterly of being 


osity, for the questions so raised concern us | kept awake by the noise. Some time after this, she 
more nearly than any other. Not inappro- fell ill and was removed to the house of a charitable 


priately, then, has this been termed The Night 
Side of Nature. 

Mrs. Crowe asserts that her design is not 
to convey opinions, but to collect facts. She 
has gathered from all recognised authorities 
the most curious records of cases which appear 
to be without the ordinary course of nature, 
but which we are not, therefore, justified in 


|absolutely and at once rejecting; for a very 


little reflection will convince us that our igno- 
rance is so great, especially in relation to all 


|matters appertaining to Physiology, that we 


are not entitled to deny a fact asserted simply 


| because it appears extraordinary. Every day’s 


experience proves the truth of Hamlet’s 
speech— 

There be more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Mrs. Crowe does not, of course, pretend that 
implicit credence is to be given to all the 
singular facts that have been recorded; she 
only maintains that they are not to be set down 
as fabrications because they have the aspect of 
wonder and mystery. But to whatever extent 
the reader may be pleased to accept them, it 
will be impossible for any person to peruse 
them without having his curiosity awakened 
and his mind stimulated to profound reflection 
upon the relationship which the soul of man 


| lady, who undertook the charge of her; and here, 
| by and by, the family were amazed by frequently 
| hearing the most exquisite music in the night, 
| which they at length discovered to proceed from the 
irl. The sounds were those of a violin, and the 
| tuning and other preliminary processes were accu- 
| rately imitated. She went through long and elabo- 

rate pieces, and afterwards was heard imitating, in 
| the same way, the sounds of a pianoforte that was 
in the house. She also talked very cleverly on the 
subjects of religion and politics, and discussed, 
with great judgment, the characters and conduct of 
persons, public and private. Awake, she knew 
nothing of these things ; but was, on the contrary, 
stupid, heavy, and had no taste whatever for 
| music. 


The same exaltation of the faculties has been 
observed in the dying— 


Dr. Steinbech mentions the case of a clergyman, 
who, being summoned to administer the last sacra- 
ments to a dying peasant, found him, to his sur- 
prise, praying aloud in Greek and Hebrew, a mys- 
tery which could be no otherwise explained than by 
the circumstance of his having, when a child, fre- 
quently heard the then minister of the parish pray- 
ing in those languages. He had, however, never 
understood the prayers, nor indeed paid any atten- 
tion to them ; still less had he been aware that they 
lived in his memory. 


Does not this seem to indicate that the spirit 
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becomes more active as it is disencumbered of | cross a hedge-row with a loaded gun, that he | the middle of the night he was awakened by a loud 
the mortal clay ? | had fallen back imto the ditch, and that his | crash, and on looking out, he saw that a large beam 

Can we account, upon the easy explanation of | body had remained there two days before it | had fallen, bringing part of the ceiling with it, and 
a remarkable coincidence, for the many un-|was discovered. E. who is a gentlemam of | ¥@S lying exactly on the spot his bed had occupied. 
doubted instances of distant occurrences seen | most scrupulous veracity, and his wife, have One of the most remarkable cases of presenti- 
in dreams? Mrs. Crowe relates many, but often repeated this to the writer, and of its|™°*! Sy that which occurred, not very long 
they are within the memory of all readers, | strict truth he cannot entertain a doubt. hae e on oe a te ships, — 
within the personal experience of most. We| Weaddacase related by Dr. ABERCROM- | ge Reale ong pt. me pend 4 add = 
take some of them :— | Brg, and which was, after a strict investigation, | j4iq down his Life oe feck, near bs var 
completely established. plate, and turned extremely pale. He then rose 


she saw her little boy playing on the terrace of her} One of the sons being indisposed with a sore from the table, covering his face with his hands, 
house in Northumberland, that he fell and hurt his | throat, a sister dreamt that a watch of considerable | and retired from the room. The president of the 
arm, and she saw him lying apparently dead. The| value, which she had borrowed from a friend, had | Mess, supposing him to be ill, sent one of the young 
dream recurred two or three times on the same /|stopt; that she had awakened another sister and | men to inquire what was the matter. At first, Mr. 
night, and she awoke her husband, saying, she| mentioned the circumstance, who answered that | P. was unwilling to speak; but on being pressed, 
‘« feared something must have happened to Henry.” | ‘‘ something much worse had happened, for Charles’s he confessed that he had been seized by a sudden 
In due course of post, a letter arrived from the| breath had stopt.’’ She then awoke, in extreme and irresistible impression, that a brother he had 
governess, saying, that she was sorry to have to| alarm, and mentioned the dream to her sister, who, | then in India was dead. ‘‘ He died,” said he, ‘‘ on 
communicate that, whilst playing on the terrace | to tranquillize her mind, arose and went to the the 12th of August, at six o’clock ; J am perfectly 
that morning, Master Henry had fallen over a heap | brother’s room, where she found him asleep and | certain of it!’” No arguments could overthrow 
of stones, and broken his arm; adding, that he had | the watch going. The next night the same dream | this conviction, which, in due course of post, was 
fainted after the accident, and had lain for some/| recurred, and the brother was again found asleep | Verified to the letter. The young man had died at 
time insensible. The lady to whom this dream | and the watch going. On the following morning, Cawnpore, at the precise period mentioned. 


A friend of mine, being in London, dreamt that | 


occurred is not aware having ever manifested this | however, this lady was writing a note in the draw- | It is not uncommon in animals. Many in- 
faculty before or since. ing- ri - Rel Ree, Teak. ali 2 ae 
y ing-room, with the watch beside her, when, on stances of it are well authenticated. Mrs. 


Mrs. W. dreamt that she saw people ascending | taking it up, she perceived it had stopt; and she 
by a ladder to the chamber of her step-son, John; | was just on the point of calling her sister to men- | 
wakes, and says she is afraid he is dead, and that} tion the circumstance, when she heard a scream PRESENTIMENT IN A DOG. 
there was something odd in her dream about a watch | from her brother’s room, and the sister rushed in| In the last century, Mr. P. a member of this 
and a candle. In the morning, a messenger is sent | with the tidings that he had just expired. The | family, who had involved himself in some of the 
to inquire for the gentleman, and they find people | malady had not been thought serious ; but a sudden | stormy affairs of this northern part of the island, 
rage to his corned ao aia cats the | fit of suffocation had unexpectedly proved fatal. was one day surprised by seeing a favourite dog, 

oor of his room being locked. iey discover him , . | that was lyi is fee art s ‘ 
dead on the floor, ms is woth in Me hand, and Presentiment is another phenomenon, whose pode ap tytn which he yaa ak ae 
the candle between his feet. The same lady dreamt evidence is too ie genre to permit of reason- violence, but in a manner that indicated a wish that 
that she saw a friend in great agony; and that she able doubt. It is within the personal expe-! hig master should follow him to the door. The 
heard him say they were tearing his flesh from his | rience of most persons. Mrs. Crowe suggests gentleman resisted the invitation for some time ; till 
mn He was some time afterwards seized with | one explanation of it. | at length the perseverance of the animal arousing 
inflammation, lay as she had seen him, and made | | his curiosity, he yielded, and was thus conducted by 
oe — exact words. | * Py 5 A gentleman, | us generally to have been dreamless sleep, we are the dog into the most sequestered part of a neigh- 
that Pon ag tl. a pecan a clear seers. The map of coming events lies open | erg. ares — FOr gy al er 
ami iid, Nid tek Rieu Mera tes of the waten | before us, the spirit surveys it; but with the awak- | £ Whe ses — ooo aren See oh proces mg; 
On Saahien te apot, he perceives ange :. | ing of the sensuous organs, this dream-life, with its poe “ys ne epee su — = 
himself, and the assistants are his own friends and were raneentgere spewing jylh wr ates —teageeg which, jae i ed ay mite 2 - iv ri a 
retainers. Alarmed at the life-like reality of the yen ee eee: Sa aad find vat if possible ae ' t aa ‘id _" 
vision, he resolved to elude the threatened destiny einen eee ri sacaelghaens eye gene apallng: ee ene siderabl aie cn nes ie tate th a moe ld 
by never venturing on the lake again. On one light, from this visionary world in which we have — panes 7 _ ‘ _ e es dog “we 
occasion, however, it became quite indispensable | sr SAU Spe co Sea one he one : - ied 1 ge * thith nae e ‘dl r aan “ 
that he should do 50 ; and, as the day was quite | 0c’ sues > napenelen, Ne. Teeny Wie Ne a dala + of enitioesigh bem 
) » as ay was quite | the very words, as being but a re-acting of some Mr. P. heard was, that a party of soldiers had been 
pr st anyone to ey necessity, on reyes that foregone manana 6 deh, | there in quest of him; and he was shewn the marks 
é shou e re ‘ B site | ir spik ich hé p ; B 
side, whilst ot aptly oe linteint acheter tare She has collected some remarkable meets 9 Soren ‘Seah anu 
i a nung mtn lie sae — = ccetandes oo PeaetercRibiee. | ae ; his life being im preserved by his dog. 
smooth waters, and arrived safely at the rendezvous, | I have heard of several cases of people hurrying This is but the opening, as it, were, of a work 
the gentlemen laughing at the superstition of their | home from a presentiment of fire; and Mr. M. of that abounds in matter equally interesting and 
companion, whilst he stood smiling on the bank to | Calderwood was once, when absent from home, | suggestive. Of course we shall return to it, 
receive them, But, alas! the fates were inexorable : = a _ = anxiety about his family, “_s and more than once or twice. 
the little promontory that supported him had been | Without being able in any way to account for it, he 
nt Ae ha by the eg nen way heneath his | felt himself impelled to fly to them and remove | 
feet, and life was extinct before he could be rescued. | them from the house they were inhabiting; one 


This circumstance was related to me by a friend of | Wing of which fell down immediately afterwards. | ,, 2 
the family. 7 No notion of such a misfortune had ever before | 11S most useful work has been improved by 


a aed : .|occurred to him, nor was there any reason what- | the addition of a Diary to its former valuable 
Yo this we will add a most remarkable in-| ver to expect it; the accident originating from | information relative to the Medical Profession, 
stance that occurred to the friend of the writer some defect in the foundations. . |'of each of whose members it contains the 
of this review, a barrister, whose name 1s not A circumstance, exactly similar to this, is related | name, the abode, the offices he fills, and the 
given, but who vouches for its strict veracity. | by Stilling, of Professor Béhm, teacher of mathe-| works of which he is the author. Besides 
While a student in the Temple, a friendship | matics at Marburg ; who being one evening in com- | this, there is a list of the medical staff of each 
was established between him and another stu- | pany, was suddenly seized with a conviction that| of the Unions, Hospitals, and Public Esta- 
dent, the son of a dignitary of the Irish|he ought to go home. As, however, he was very | blishments. An obituary of the profession in 
Church. During the long vacation E. dreamed | comfortably taking his tea, and had nothing to do| [ondon; a list of the medical referees of the 
one night that he saw his friend lying dead in| at home, he resisted the admonition; but it re- Metropolitan Assurance Offices, of the mem- 
_—e He awoke in fright, and related the re gy pte — gee grey te — bers of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
ream to his wife on the instant. He slept|% yiet¢. Va reaching Ais house, he sound every | geons Scientific So- 
ain and the same sad scene presented itself | thing as he had left it; but he now felt himself Gece ve : = a nit “il be i lis- 
a8 . > | urged to remove his bed from the corner in which | “tes completes a work which will be indi 
and he plainly saw a wound in his side. Again it nd to another; but as it had always stood | Pensible tu the library of reference. 
he woke and _ told it to his wife. The | there, he resisted this impulsion also. However, | ——— = 
next morning it was the subject of talk at the the resistance was vain, absurd as it seemed, he| The County Courts Law List for 1848. County 
breakfast-table, but E. having no faith in| felt he must do it; so he summoned the maid, and, Courts Chronicle Office, 29, Essex-street. 
dreams, and being the reverse of superstitious, | with her aid, drew the bed to the other side of the Turs is a remarkable publication, and of almost 
made a jest of it. But two or three posts | room; after which he felt quite at ease, and re- indispensable utility to all who have occasion to re- 
afterwards brought him the intelligence that, on | turned to spend the rest of the evening with his sort to the County Courts for the recovery of their 
the day preceding his dream, his friend had/| friends. At ten o’clock the party broke up, and | debts. Every merchant’s counting-house, and every 
been accidentally shot while attempting to he retired home and went to bed and to sleep. In| public institution, must place it in its library of re- 


Crowe vouches for the following :— 


Namely, that in profound, and what appears to 





London and Provincial Medical Directory for 
1848. 
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ference with the Post Office Directory, and similar 
publications. 

Our readers are probably aware that actions in 
the County Courts must be brought in the district 
where the defendant lives, or where the debt was 
contracted. Hitherto, when the defendant dwelt at 
a distance, it has been very difficult, and often im- 
possible, to ascertain in what district it was neces- 
sary to bring the action. 

The County Courts Law List is framed to supply 
this information. It contains, first, in alphabetical 
order, all the parishes, places, &c. in every county, 
with the court to which it belongs, and the distance 
from the court house ; second, a list of all the offi- 
cers in each court; third, the districts, arranged 
also in alphabetical order, shewing the parishes, 
places, chapelries, tythings, townships, &c. in each 
district, and the attorneys practising in the court of 
that district. This is followed by schedules of fees, 
calculated for all forms of actions and distances, 
time tables, circuits, list of judges, &c. Some idea 
of the laborious nature of this undertaking may be 
formed from the fact that it contains upwards of 500 
pages of names of parishes, arrranged in order, in 
small type, amounting in the whole to upwards of 
eighty thousand. Itis also of considerable utility, 
as the only parochial register in existence. 





The Post Magazine Almanac for 1848 is second 
only to Hannay’s Almanac in amount of informa- 
tion; but withal it is not by one-half so copious 
or useful as the latter, and in price it is the same. 








Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac for 
1848. 


Tuts is the most copious Almanac that issues from 
the press. There is scarcely a single branch of in- 
formation likely to be required for reference which 
is not to be found here. Among the novelties 
in this volume is an extremely valuable ‘‘ Summary 
of the Monetary and Commercial Statistics of the 
Empire for the past four years.’’ It is a produc- 
tion of vast research, labour, and calculation, and 
would have graced a Quarterly Review. 





Voices from the Misletoe ; or, Echoes of Christmas 
Eve. Edited by Exopie. Birkenhead, 1848, 
Cross. 

A COLLECTION of little essays, in prose and poetry, 

the topics suggested by Christmas. Some of them 

are very well written, and the sentiment that 
breathes through them all does honour to the heart 
of the writer. There is a genial spirit in them. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





Chamber Birds, their Natural History, &c. By 
J. M. Becxstern, M.D. translated from the 
Jast German edition, by W. E. SHucknarp, 
M.E.S. London, 1848. Orr and Co. 

BECKSTEIN is the authority upon this subject, and 

a new translation of his famous work will be ac- 

ceptable to all the lovers of singing birds, and 

should be possessed by all, for he gives the most 
minute instructions for rearing and training them. 

This edition has in itself peculiar recommendations. 

It is beautifully printed, and profusely adorned with 

exquisitely engraved woodcuts of the birds de- 

scribed, and their nests. It is, moreover, bound in 

a delicate but rich cover of white and gold; and, 

among the gift-books of the season we have re- 

ceived, none are more likely to be acceptable than 
this. 

A BARRACK FoR Rats.— An extensive bacon 
merchant in Limerick (John Russell), who kills be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 pigs in the season, has 
adopted the following successful method to destroy 
the rats which abound on his premises, where the 
abundance of food will always occasion a vast collec- 
tion of these troublesome and destructive animals. 
He has erected a quadrangular stone building, eleven 
feet long and seven feet wide, with a wall three feet 
high, having flags laid flat upon the top, but project- 
ing a little over the inside of the wall. All around 
the wall inside, at the base, are numerous holes, like 
pigeon-holes, which do not go quite through, except 


a few, to allow a free passage to the little animals, | 





| fer, and the whole is covered by a moveable wooden 


Outside of the barrack, or building specially built for 
the rats, is a plentiful supply of water and food, such 
as bones and useless offal. The interior of these 
walls is occupied by boards, lumber, and straw, just 
such concealment as these animals are known to pre- 


roof. When it is judged proper to destroy them, the 
passages are stopped at the outside, the roof is lifted 
off, and the boards are taken out. The frightened 
animals run up the walls, but their escape is impos- 
sible, for they strike against the projecting flags and 
fall back again. They then run into the small holes 
below, but these are only just large enough to admit 
their bodies, whilst their tails remain sticking out, a 
secure prize to the men who go in over the wall; and 
by this unlucky appendage they suddenly drag them 
out and fling them to a posse of anxious dogs outside 
of the fortress, or into a barrel of water, where they 
are soon destroyed. As there are not holes enough 
in the wall inside, the noise and uproar soon frighten | 
another division of rats into the vacated openings, and | 
shese being treated in the same unceremonious 
manner, the whole garrison is thus speedily destroyed. 
As many as 700 or 800 have been killed in one clear- 
ing. Rats being fond of straw, they also become very 
numerous in the lofts where this article is kept to be 
used for singeing bacon, and they cut it into short 
pieces with their teeth, which renders it useless for 
this purpose. The proprietor tried the effect of put- 
ting a pet fox to mount guard on the lofts, and it was 
found that he killed such quantities of the rats that 
three or four were procured to garrison the place in- 
stead of one. 

DrRouGHT OF THE PAST YEAR.— The amount 
of rain which fell at Chiswick in 1847 was only 16} 
inches for the whole year, as appears by a table pub- 
lished in last week’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. This isa 
less quantity than has fallen in any year since the 
commencement of the present century. 





DECORATIVE ART. 


DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 

Tue Christmas holidays ended, the business 
and enterprise of the New Year begun, we call 
upon the friends and agents of this design to 
set themselves resolutely to the task of ad- 
vancing it to a prosperous issue. Everything 
favours it. There is a fast growing interest in 
all that concerns Decorative Art; Schools of 
Design are being formed in every great town ; 
the windows of the shops are filled with speci- 
mens of art-manufacture; the most encourag- | 
ing communications come to us from all parts 
of the country; the depression that has so 
long weighed upon the energies of the people, 
and repressed their indulgence in the luxuries 
of life, is rapidly passing away, and a season of 
prosperity opens upon the onward-looking eye. 
The foundations of the Decorative Art-Union 
have been laid firmly and brvadly. Already, 
with an expenditure of less than 20/, it has been 
widely published, considerable progress has been 
made in its organisation, and nearly 200 mem- 
bers have been gathered together. Every day 
adds to the list, as it becomes the subject of con- 
versation, as its merits are understood, and as 
its agents bestir themselves. Up to this point 
prudence has necessarily compelled a cautious 
procedure, The cost falling entirely upon 
ourselves, we were bound to study the strictest 
economy, and often to forego obvious advan- 
tages on account of the cost. Until there is a 
sufficient body of subscribers to justify the 
formal organisation of the Society, and a call 
for a portion of the subscriptions, the same 
caution will be required on our part; and we 
have acted upon this principle that the sub- 
scriptions may not be asked for unless the 
Society should be in a position to proceed to 
apply for its charter. We were anxious that 
if by any chance it failed to collect a sufficient 
number of supporters to permit of an applica- 
tion to the Queen, no contribution towards 
the expenses should be asked from those who 
joined it—they should be wholly borne by our- 
selves. 








With this full understanding, we renew the 


work, with the most entire confidence in its 
success. We cannot adventure upon the ex- 
penses of advertising, but the Prospectuses of 
the Society are now being printed, and will be 
forwarded on Monday to those of the agents 
who have not yet received any; and we must 
urge upon them the propriety of their making 
a personal canvass for subscribers among their 
customers and friends. A Society such as 
this, having some novel features, needs to be 
introduced to notice; it will not introduce it- 
self. The agents should make a point not 
merely of putting a Prospectus into their cus- 
tomers’ hands, but of asking their attention to 
it, and of explaining the design, and always 
they should conclude by soliciting permission 
to add the name to the list of subscribers : as 
an assurance of bona fides they should shew 
the list of subscribers as published in Tue 
Critic. This would give confidence. Ano- 
ther effective mode of advancing the object is, 
by enclosing a Prospectus to persons in their 
neighbourhoods whom they deem likely to take 
an interest in such a Society, with a note di- 
recting their attention to it. 

We must also ask the agents to send us 
every Thursday the names of all new sub- 
scribers received by them during the week, to 
be added to the weekly list. 


The present purpose is to proceed thus 
until the numbers necessary for organisation 
are obtained ; then formally to constitute the 
Society, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament. We propose also to take 
convenient premises in a central situation for 
the offices of THe Critic; to provide there 
a Board-room for the Council, so that the 
Society may be conducted without the expenses 
of an establishment, and to fit up a large room 
which shall be open for the reception of objects 
of Decorative Art, to which all the members of 
the Society may have free access, and where, 
without charge, artists and manufacturers may 
send specimens of their productions for inspec- 
tion. The cost of two rooms and one clerk 
will, we apprehend, be all that will be required 
for the establishment of the Society, and thus 
will one serious item in the expenditure of the 
Art-Unions be avoided. But this step we do 
not venture to take until a little more progress 
has been made in the subscription-list ; but we 
are desirous of giving to the Society a local 
habitation as soon as possible, and the plan 
suggested is the most economical and the most 
attractive method of doing so. Such an ex- 
hibition-room would doubtless be visited by 
thousands, who would not leave it without 
enrolling themselves as subscribers, and it 
would be a continual source of interest to the 
members. 

In spite of holidays, the following is the 
highly gratifying addition to the list of Sub- 
scribers which has been made since our last 
report :— 

No. 128 and 129. Breary, Thomas, Hampstead 

130. Froggatt, Robert, 13, Joiner-street, Man- 
chester, paid 1s. 

131. Ballin, George, 10, Devonshire - street, 
Portland-place 

132 and 133. Imrie, William, 16, Saville-row 

134 and 135. Low, A. solicitor, Portsea 

136. Ford, H. solicitor, Portsea 

137. Ford, R. W. Portsmouth 

138 and 139. Garside, William O. Prospect-ter- 
race, Pontefract-lane, Leeds. 

140 and 141. Hick, Benjamin, Town Hill House, 

Bradford, Yorkshire 

142 and 143. Ellison, William, 41, Albion-street, 
Leeds 

144, ~— William, Town Hill, Bradford, York- 
shire 

145 and 146, England, G. W. Commercial-street, 

eds 

147, Swaffield, A. 5, Lower Montague-street, 

St. James’s, Bristol 
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148. Strickland, C. A. Park-row, St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol 

149. Stott, C. S. 63, Bayham-street South, 
Camden Town 

150. Butcher, Charles, 63, Bayham-street South, 
Camden Town 

151. Heldenmaur, Dr. Worksop 

152. Tracksel, Frederick, Worksop 

153. Green, David, Belgrave-place, Belgrave- 
square 

154. Dawson, Albert, Cornhill 

155. Scott, William B. Government School of 
Design, Newcastle 

156. Simpson, Thomas, Market-place, Wolver- 
hampton 

157. Wheldon, Mary, Barnard’s Castle 

158. Ross, Frederick, 44, Old Compton-street, 
Soho, paid 2s. 6d. 

159 and 160. Hallifax, Rev. Jos. Scotby, Car- 
lisle 

161. Sutton, Wm. Scotby, Carlisle 

162. Hammond, Jas. Leominster 

163. Hammond, F. W. Leominster 

164. Peers, Jos. (solicitor), Ruthin, paid 5s. 

165 and 166. Loftus, W. K. Stand House, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

167. Robinson, Jas. 37, Princes-street, Man- 
chester 

168. Tucker, Rev. H. T. M.A. Leigh Court. 
Angersleigh, Taunton 

169. Ottley, Mrs. E. R. 20, White Rock Place, 
Hastings 

170. Trew, Richard, Somersetshire Bank, Ax- 
bridge 

171 and 172. Downing, I. H. 24, Alfred-place 
West, Thurloe-square, Brompton, paid 
11, 1s. 

173. Barry, T. D. (architect), Liverpool 

174, Amphlett, Charles, Bennett’s-hill, Bir- 
mingham 

175. Graham, Geo. 5, Taviton-street, Gordon- 
square 

176. Low, Miss, Portsea 

177 and 178. Low, A. M. A. Chancery-lane. 


The following has been added to the list of 
AGENTS. 
DORSET. 
Bridport—Mr. William Ellis, bookseller, &c. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Salisbury—Mr. K. Clapperton. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Skipton in Craven—Mr. J. Tasker, bookseller. 
— 

The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs, 
Part VIII. contains ornaments after the fashion of 
the Elizabethan shields; designs for perforated 
rails, Italian borders, and Elizabethan ceilings. 





ART. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


WesrminstTer HA tz is itself again, the internal 
erection for the purpose of exhibiting the cartoons 
and other works of art for the decoration of the 
new Houses of Parliament being entirely removed. 
——The great room of the Society of Arts in the 
Adelphi has been hung with a series of lithographs 
of the English school, comprising capital speci- 
mens of Haghe, Hanhart, Day. Harding, Owen 
Jones, and others, and displaying the rich resources 
of the art to many to whom its capabilities were 
before unknown.——The correspondent of the 
Daily News gives the following account of a monu- 
ment to be erected at Rome :—‘‘ The lovers of 
eccentricity are glad to know that Dyce Sombre is 
to be among us to-morrow ; and the sculptor Tado- 
lini, who has been 20,000 dollars out of pocket in 
erecting a monster mausoleum to his grandmo- 
ther (?), the Begum of Sumroo, hopes he may get 
repaid. This mausoleum is, by Dyce Sombre’s 
directions, adorned with over twenty marble sta- 
tues of various personages;—the Begum herself 
smoking her hookah in grand state on the top of 


the cenotaph, and Dyce (aforesaid) in full uniform, | 
|no improvement on the point to which we have | 


standing sword in hand before her. There are an- 
gels performing various operations,—also a platoon 
of sepoys in black marble, and a few elephants :— 
being the drollest monumental conglomeration in 
Europe. Where it is to be put is undecided.— 
The Art-Union Journal gives the following account 


;seur and shoemaker in the vicinity—might be in- 


of an ingenious fraud :—A notorious maker of old 
masters, who has generglly a modern artist of re- 
nown for sale, was a short time ago at Norwich, 
where he exhibited a very beautiful ‘‘ Etty,”’ for 
which he demanded a large sum. A gentleman 
took the bait, offered ‘‘ pounds instead of guineas,’’ 
and the offer was declined. Next day, however, 
the gentleman resolved upon the purchase ; but on | 
application to the vendor, he was much chagrined 
to find the picture upon which he had set his heart, 
had been ‘just sold.”” Upon further inquiry, he 
learned that ‘‘ perhaps’’ the purchaser—a connois- 


duced to part with his bargain ‘‘ for a reasonable 
bonus.’’ Of course, under this arrangement, the 
picture was soon transferred to the custody of the | 
“lucky” gentleman. Not long afterwards, how- | 
ever, he discovered he had been robbed; that the 
picture was a forgery—Mr. Etty never having | 
seen it. Upon threatening proceedings against the | 
dealer, the gentleman was coolly informed that his | 
remedy was not against the dealer, but against the | 
shoemaker, from whom the picture had been bought. 
It is needless to add that the shoemaker had not a 
sixpence in the world beyond his share of the 
plunder, and that application to the law was out of 
the question. Some fault-finders have discovered 
that Mr. Blore’s facade to Buckingham Palace is 
a printed design—being, in fact, merely ‘‘ a reduced 
copy of the palace at Caserta, erected about the 
middle of the last century, by Vanvitelli. 
—~»~—- 


Alison’s Atlas to the History of Europe, Part IX. 
contains plans of five of the great battles. When 
completed, this work will be the most valuable con- 
tribution to the study of modern history which the 
artist has yet made. 














MUSIC. 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
CoNSIDERABLE pleasure is felt in the musical 
world at the announcement that the Lockwood 
Harpists are about to reappear at Her Majesty’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. The perfor- 
mances of these juveniles last season called forth 
such unbounded admiration, that a strong de- | 
sire is evinced to learn what progress they | 
have made. The eminence of their instructor | 
is a sufficient guarantee that discipline has not | 
been forgotten during the recess. The French | 
papers mention that Mademoiselle Jenny Lind— | 
desirous still further to evince her nationality | 
during her sojourn at Stockholm—has determined | 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 

Drury-LAaNe.—On Wednesday an English ver- 
sion of DonizeTti’s Linda of Chamouny, was pro- 
duced, but instead of REEVE and Miss Bircu, it 
introduced three new voices, Mr. GREGG, a basso, 
Mr. J. LEA, a barytone, and Mrs. J. Lea, formerly 
known in the musical world as Miss SusAN Hosss. 
The part of Linda is one of the most difficult in mo- 
dern opera, and although Mrs. Lea exerted herself 
to the utmost, it was evident that she wants the 
power to sustain it. Her weakness of voice was some- 
thing more than the agitation of a début ; itis a phy- 
sical defect, which time will scarcely cure. But 
although unfitted for a large house like Drury-lane, 
we have no doubt she will be a valuable acquisition 
to the concert-room; for she has style and taste, and 
sings with feeling and effect. Mr. J. Lea’s Antonio 
was respectable, but we must hear him again before 
we can form a fair judgment ofhim. Mr. Greco is 
a full, rich basso, and with study and practice may 
attain to eminence. Miss MiIRAN, as Pierotto, im- 
proved the good impression produced by her appear- 


lance in the Maid of Honour, and Mr. WEIss was 


better than when we last saw him, more perfect and 
more pleasing. The orchestra was well led, and the 
mise en scéne extremely tasteful and truthful. The 
audience were rapturous in their applause, as is usual 
on first nights. The Pantomime, with its inimit- 
able scenery, continues to be an attraction. No 
Christmas visiter should fail to witness this gem of 
the season. 

PRINCESS’Ss THEATRE.—Madame THILLON and 
the capital Christmas piece continue to enliven and to 
fill the benches of this theatre, and nowhere can the 
lounger pass a more agreeable evening. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—Sir LyTron BULWER’s play 
of Money has been reproduced here with great suc- 
cess. The cast, though not so collectively efficient, 
is nevertheless, in individual instances, superior to its 
first production at the Haymarket Theatre some five 
or six years since. Together with the pantomime— 
by the bye, the best this Christmas—it is attracting 
overflowing houses. 

FRENCH PLAyYS.—Ever-active Mr. MITCHELL 
produced two new pieces here on Wednesday. The 
one, by Dumas, is entitled Jarvis l’honnéte homme ; 
ou, le Marchand de Londres. The plot is thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary :—The hero is a London 
merchant, whose probity and truthfulness have ac- 
quired for his mere word even, more unquestioning 
credit than is given to other men’s bonds. He is 
honoured by the universal city as Jarvis the Honest 
Man. Cited before Judge Jeffries for complicity in 
Monmouth’s insurrection—his only share in which 
was the promise to an old friend that should the at- 
tempt be unsuccessful, he will adopt that friend’s sole 
child—other proofs against him failing, he is required 
to declare upon his word that he is guiltless of any 
knowledge of the plot ; he vindicates his word, and is 


to appear in a drama, entitled The Young Lapland | condemned to die on the morrow morning at six. 
Girl, in which she will introduce her Swedish melo- | Sympathy with his affliction at the thought of dying 
dies.——NMarie Taglioni, who created so great a | ere he has once more seen his daughter, draws from 
sensation last season at her Majesty’s Theatre, is | the Lieutenant of the Tower, an old friend, permis- 


turning the heads of the German amateurs. Her | sion for him to visit her house, on his word that he 
success, say the German papers, is unprecedented, | will return to his dungeon at four o’clock, prepared 
to undergo his sentence. To his daughter he feigns 


and her improvement quite extraordinary.—— | ee d a a 

Auber’s new opera of Haydée; or, the Secret, has | that he has been release on condition of quitting 
lectrified all Pari 1 Montes C ts” have | (he country with the rising sun, and he makes this 
Clectrified a Faris Monster Voncerts” ave | allegation the ground of at once celebrating her mar- 
been commenced by a Mr. Smith at Exeter Hall. | riage with her lover, the confidential clerk of the 
But he disappoints greatly by announcing the ex-| house. The daughter, however, discovers the truth ; 
pected appearance of ‘‘ stars’’ who are far, far| and, to save her father’s life, drugs bis wine with a 
away. The entertainments include songs, &c. in| narcotic, and conveying him, by her lover’s aid, to a 
various languages.——Mr. Wilson has commenced | carriage, effects their escape. In the next act, the 


his winter career at Store-street, and Mons. Hector | Period of which is three years later, we find Jarvis a 
| proscribed exile, and from the discovery that his in- 
P y 


Berlioz = ——S i at ~~ abn - | voluntary flight has occasioned the execution of the 
cert at Drury-lane, for Monday, Feoruary /th.| 7 ieutenant of the Tower, in his default, a maniac, 
Mons. Berlioz has obtained great celebrity as a| the eestacies of his madness being directed against 
musician on the Continent, and the connoisseurs of | his daughter, whom he regards as the cause of his 
London are most anxious to hear his best works, | dishonour. Ultimately, it is found that the Lieute. 
several of which will be performed at his concerts | nant of the Tower, though actually hanged, had, by 
by the band of the Grand Opera.——We observe | the care of a friendly physician, been brought back 
that Mr. Howard Glover has projected an establish- | t® life, and is now safe in a foreign land, The 
ment for the instruction of artists for the opera, the | intelligence made known to the apprehension of 





Jarvis, restores him to himself and to his daugh- 
drama, and the concert-room. ter, and the further intelligence of the one. 
sion of James II. restores him to his country.’’ 
M. BocaGE sustained the principal character with 
inimitable life and spirit, and he was well supported 
by Madame Rasut FecuTer. The other piece is 
entitled La Veuve de Quinze Ans. It is a lively little 
vaudeville, and appeared to give great pleasure to the 
intelligent audience with which this theatre is always 


——~o—. 
Caldwell’s Musical Journal, Part VII. presents | 


already urged an objection. It is wholly occupied | 
by original compositions of fifth-rate composers, and 
its value is accordingly so much the less than it 








would have been had it contained selections from | crowded. 
the great masters. Mr. Henry Berry has been playing during the 
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past week the characters of Claude Melnotte, Romeo, | 


Richelieu, and Shylock, at the Dover Theatre, with 
the most flattering marks of approbation. The Dover 
Telegraph of the 8th has the following :—‘‘ Mr. H. 


> , 7 ; — 1 - ‘ 
Berry, the son of the English Roscivs, appeared on | is doubtless to be derived from the economy or the | 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and in his personi- 
fications of character fully sustained his acknowledged 
celebrity.’’ 

CoLossEuM.— We observe by our advertising 


columns that the Afternoon Exhibition of that ex- | 


traordinary work of art, the Panorama of ‘‘ London 
by Night,’’ at the Royal Colosseum, can only be con- 
tinued for a few weeks longer. Since the introduc- 
tion of that singular phenomenon of nature, the 
Aurora Borealis, the exhibition has been daily crowded, 
and we would recommend to all who have not seen it, 


and who may be unwilling to leave home in the even- | 


ing, to take advantage of the only opportunity af- 
forded of a view during the afternoon. 

The WALHALLA.—Madame Warron continues 
to attract full houses by her tasteful and classical 
groups. We never knew a visitor come away dis- 
pleased from this unique exhibition. 





J OTICE.—The LAST EIGHT WEEKS 

that the extraordinary Panorama of LONDON by 

NIGHT can possibly be exhibited during the Afternoon 
from One till Five o’clock. 

In addition to the numerous attractions at the ROYAL 
COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park, the AURORA BOREALIS, 
as seen on the 24th of October last, is beautifully delineated, 
the Sculpture Saloon brilliantly illuminated, and a most 
tasteful selection of Music, from Two till Five o’clock. 
Evening Exhibition as usual. 

Admission to the whole, 2s.; Children and Schools 
half-price. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 

BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 
MouRrnFUL misgivings of our future lot 
May scorch the brightest wings of the high soul ; 
Desponding fallacies, and faith forgot 
?Neath the subduing influence and control 
Of cruel incredulity, may blot 
The spirit’s whiteness,—till across it roll 
Unwholesome swartness, that will fret and rot 
Its healthfulness away. But, on the shoal 
And bank of doubt, let not thy ship of hope 
One moment lean; in cheerful strength spread out 
Each snowy sail; and while careers about 
Fate’s changing winds, each inch of canvas ope,— 
Feeling secure within thy mind that still 
The future cometh, sped by God’s presiding will! 

1848, 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 





MARRIAGE, 
Asnworrn, the Rev. P. S., M.A., Head-master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar-school, Alford, Lincolnshire, to 


Anne, eldest daughter of the late B. Outram, esq. Ellis- | fields at a distance ; the estimates, by scientific men, | 


ton’s, in the parish of Halifax, on the 6th inst, at Elland. | shewing very large profits. A company, called the 


DEATHS. 

ANNESLEY, Sir James, F.R.S., F.S.A. son of the late Hon. 
Marcus Annesley, county Down, and lately president of 
the Medical Board at Madras. He is chiefly known for | 
his great work on the Diseases of India, on the 14th ult. 

Cusirt, Mr. Benjamin, locomotive engineer to the Great 
Northern Railway Company, on the 12th inst. at Derby, | 
aged 53. 

Exmes, Harvey Lonsdale, esq. architect, of Gordon-street, 
Euston-square, only son of James Elmes, esq. surveyor of | 
the port of London, of consumption, in the island of | 
Jamaica, where he had gone for the benefit of his health, 
on the 26th of November last, aged 32. | 

Fincn, Dr. F.R.M.C.S., F.L.S. and proprietor of Laver- 
stock-house Asylum, Salisbury, on the 7th inst. 

GrimsTon, Hon. Frances, grand-aunt of the present Earl | 
of Verulam, from an attack of the prevailing epidemic, at | 
her town residence, in Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, on the | 
5th inst, aged 90. | 

LAURENT, Anne, relict of the late P. E. Laurent, esq. trans- | 
lator of ‘‘ Herodotus,’’ &c. on the 5th inst. at Summer- | 
town, near Oxford. | 

SauisBury, Alice, widow of the late E. Salisbury, esq. | 


| 
| 
| 





Page of the Presence to King George the Fourth, on the | 


7th inst. in London, aged 67. 





JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


A Report on the Sanitary Condition of the 


| strongest inducements to the general public to take 
| an interest in the sanitary question, and to demand 
from the Government stringent sanitary regulations, | 
| gain always resulting from them. It is impossible | 
| to pay the slightest attention to the subject, in any | 
| one of its varied bearings, without being singularly | 
{impressed by the fact that the arrangements most | 
conducive to health and longevity are also the most 
| convenient and the cheapest ; that we are assisting 
| disease and death, not only by apathy and neglect, 

but are daily paying high wages for their destructive | 
| work ; and that undertakings of the first import- 











Economy or Sanirary Rerorm, — The | prevalent. To influenza, though this disease is steadily 


on the decline, there are yet 102 deaths ascribed, 
The unusual prevalence of fever in the metropolis is 
shewn by the fact that during the last thirteen weeks 
it has been fatal to 1,208 persons ; whereas in the 
early part of last year, and generally in former years, 
only about one-third of this number died during the 
same length of time. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 
NEBULA OF ORION.—Tohe eighth annual meeting 
of the American Association of Geologists and Natu- 
ralists has been held at Boston, and been attended by 
a large number of scientific men from all parts of the 


ance, in a sanitary point of view, afford some of the | Union. The following letter from Mr. Bond to Presi- 
best investments of capital. Among the last, plans | dent Everett, of Harvard University, announces the 


for collecting the sewage of towns, and applying it | resolution of the nebula of Orion:—*“‘ You will re- 
| to the land as manure, are already occupying much amok tothe. bed ye een hg 
| ; antain Vetc Sow ¢ ly . 
peage-ripn ae bia wags y "y = "P| This morning (September 22), the atmosphere being 
an able report on the sewerage of Leeds, and fur-/i, 4 favourable condition at about three o’clock, the 


| nished the Town Council with a plan for improve- | telescope was set upon the Trapezium in the great 





,|ments, including arrangements for applying the | nebula of Orion. Under a power of 200, the fifth 


| . . . } . . . Fy 
| Sewage as manure, in his evidence before the Health | star was immediately conspicuous ; but our attention 
|of Towns Commission, says, ‘‘ Some agricultural | was directly absorbed -with the splendid revelations 


| chemists have estimated the value of the liquid ex- 
|cretum of each person at 12s. per annum for ma- 
}nure; and if the whole refuse of a town, soluble, 
and conveyable by water, could be completely con- 
veyed to the purposes of the land, to the value above 
estimated might be reasonably added half as much 
more, giving a total of 18s. per head. Leaving, 
however, such high estimates as not likely to gain 
credit, however true they may be, few persons who 
have attended to the subject would hesitate to ad- 
mit that 5s. per head would be a low estimate for 


principle, be calculated that a clear benefit of 
10,0007. per annum might be expected after ten 
years, from the sewage of Leeds on the north side 
the river, properly applied as manure. Near Edin- 
burgh, the sewer water of a part of the city has been 


300 acres of land. The result of this practice is, 
that land once worth from 40s. to 50s. per acre, 


per annum. The process has been adopted without 
proper regulations, and is consequently a source of 
annoyance to the people living near; but the pro- 
prietors of the land have, by custom, acquired a 
right to the practice, and they demand 150,000/. 


the complete sewage of a large town.’’** On this | 


employed for some years for the irrigation of about | 


now lets at from 15/. to 30/7. and even 40/. per acre | 


| made in its immediate neighbourhood. This part of 
| the nebula was resolved into bright points of light. 
The number of stars was too great to attempt count- 

ing them; many were, however, readily located and 
| mapped. The double character of the brightest star 
| in the Trapezium was readily recognised with a power 
| of 600. This is ‘ Struve’s sixth star ;’ and certain of 
| the stars composing the nebula were seen as double 

stars under the power. It should be borne in mind 
| that this nebula and that of Andromeda have been 
| the last stronghold of the nebular theory; that is, of 
| the idea first thrown out by the elder Herschel, of 
masses of nebulous matter in process of condensation 
into systems. The nebula in Orion yielded not to the 
| unrivalled skill of both the Herschels, armed with 
their excellent reflectors. It even defied the power 
of Lord Rosse’s three foot mirrors, giving not the 
slightest trace of ‘ resolvability,’ or separation into a 
number of single sparkling points. And even when, 
for the first time, Lord Rosse’s grand reflector, of 
six foot speculum, was directed to this object, ‘ not 
the veriest trace of a star was to be seen.’’’? Subse- 
quently his lordship communicated the result of his 
further examination of Orion as follows :—‘‘ I think I 
may safely say that there can be little, if any, doubt as 
to the resolvability of the nebula. We could plainly 
see that all about the Trapezium is a mass of stars, 
the rest of the nebula also abounding in stars and ex- 
hibiting the characteristics of resolvability strongly 





as compensation for its discontinuance. Plans, | marked.’’ ‘This has hitherto been considered as the 
greatest effort of the largest reflecting telescope in 


however, have been proposed for conveying sewer | tl id 1 thi Siletnaen Sak. een 
3 si ia ne world, < is 0 w 8 - 
| water from towns by pipes, for the irrigation of | “7°, WOrG, ane tals our own telescope 

’ plished. —United States paper. 











Liquid Manure Irrigation Company, is already in| LITERARY INTE LLAGENCE. 
operation in the neighbourhood of Manchester. ——— 
Another has been formed for the application of the GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
| sewage of London to agricultural purposes. A report | Tue Christmas exertions have left readers and 
of the proceedings of the former to the directors of | authors exhausted. There are but few promising 
the latter company, by Dr. Guy and Mr. Sherborn, | announcements. Among them we notice a work 
published in the first number of the Health of| by the clever authoress of Susan Hopley, entitled 
Towns Journal, is extremely interesting. This| The Night Side of Nature; and of Reason, Re- 
valuable plan will soon be regarded as the natural | velation, and Faith, an anonymous publication, 
result of a good system of sewerage in every town, | report speaks very favourably. We shall notice 
and will form an inexhaustible source of wealth. both these books as they deserve. Mr. F. Devon 
has found an enrolment of the letters belonging to 
MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS.—According | nina, a _— olen ad var —_— — 
to the Registrar-General’s report, the deaths re. | antiquity of above five centuries, its interesting 
gistered in the metropolitan districts in the week | contents, with its historical bearings, besides being 
ending last Saturday were 1,364. The weekly average | the only record of that nature in existence, is deci- 
for the winter quarter, corrected for increase of po- |dedly the most important discovery of modern 
pulation, is 1,107; whence it appears that last week’s | times, and would amply repay any one who under- 
mortality is in excess of the average by 257. The! took its publication. ——The Literary Gazette 
abstract of causes of death shews that this excess is | states that the eulogium on the lately, deceased sister 
principally due to epidemics, of which influenza, | of the King of the French, which appeared in the 
typhus and scarlet fever, and measles, are the most | journal des Débats, is attributed to M. Guizot. 
M. Dumas has disappeared from his magnifi- 





—_>—- 








7 A ean = | 
* No desire, however, to keep within the limits of proba- | 


Town of Abergavenny. By Samvet H.}| bility can render necessary such low estimates of the value | cent chateau, at St. Germains, leaving ‘‘no trace 


STEEL, M.B. 

One of the now numerous contributions to 
the question of Sanitary Reform. It exhibits 
the same results as every other inquiry—defi- 
cient supply of water, and imperfect drainage, 
and ill-constructed dwellings. We extract the 
writer’s testimony to the value of sewage for 
manure, 


| of sewage as manure ; which, as Mr. Austin, in his Report | H ” al j g i 
} on the City of Worcester, well remarks, ‘‘ weaken the argu- | behind. Several jouruals area eh pigeon " - 


ments in favour of the mighty change about to be effected considerable number of students of the different 
aes the woo since, where so little confidence is | schools in Paris, against the suspension of the lec- 
seen to be given toresults actually proved, much dependance reg M. Mi intai 

| cannot be expected from the public for those truths which | tures of } i. Michelet. These afte. rags str 
| are not capable of such manifestation.’? In Flanders, the | that a professor ought not to be made responsible 
| excreta of a man are valued at 1/. 17s. per annum; and in| for disturbances that may take place before his 


this country can be worth no less. We are now importing | ; : itti 

: : | enterin * : 
guano ata vast expense from Africa and South America, r if 4 is! = his quitting, the lecture ae 
and at the same time employing our own only for the pollu- | £0F 1 the students were so disposed, they might, 


tion of our streams, and the propagation of disease. by these means, cause the suspension of all the lec- 
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tures by doing certain acts, or delivering speeches 
against the policy of the Government. At the 
meeting of the Zoological Society on Tuesday even- 
ing a paper was communicated by Professor Owen 
on some remains of the large extinct birds of New 
Zealand which have lately been transmitted to him 
by Mr. Mantell, and which include nearly perfect 
crania of Dinornis and Palapteryx. Transla- 
tions of Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen, and Reineke 
Fuchs, by the poet Oehlenschloeger, have recently 
been published in Copenhagen. Andersen has 
produced a new dramatic poem. We alluded, a 
fortnight since, to the fact that Messrs. Blackwood 
had stopped Brother Jonathan’s habits of purloining 
from our literary productions. The following is the 
account ‘‘ Maga’ gives of the proceeding :— 


The publishers of the Magazine had for many years 
been aware that a cheap American reprint of the work 
was in regular circulation to a very large extent, and 
they were naturally desirous to put an end to suchan 
injustice. While they were turning their attention to 
the subject, they received in the early part of the past 
year, a communication from an American gentleman, 
suggesting as an effectual means of redress, the inser- 
tion in the Magazine, from time to time, of an article 
from a native or naturalised citizen of the United 
States, who should establish a copyright in his own 
person, or that of an assignee, and thus either protect 
the whole work or compel the publishers of the pi- 
rated edition to reprint it in an imperfect form, such 
as would materially check their success, and, in either 
way, break up the system. 
this communication seemed to the publishers to re- 
commend their correspondent as himself well qualified 
to lead the way in this most righteous enterprise ; and 
the result was, the appearance in the October number 
of the article ‘‘ Maga in America,’’ which has been 
highly relished on both sides of the Atlantic. Of this 
article a proof was despatched to Mr. Jay, a solicitor 


of eminence in New York, who, with the utmost | 
promptitude, registered the copyright in his own | 
name, and presenting himself to Messrs. Scott, the | 


reprinters, inquired if they were about to publish the 
Magazine, as usual, that month, as he thought it 


right to inform them that, by so doing, they would be | 


placed in a delicate position, On hearing an expla- 
nation Messrs. Scott were considerably taken aback, 


and, although unwilling to acknowledge that the game | 
was up, they seemed to have a painful consciousness | 


that such was the case. The negotiation terminated 
inthe meantime in their agreeing, after various letters, 


and not a little conversation, to pay a sum as copy- | 


right, before they issued the October number, and a 
like amount for each succeeding number, until a 
further arrangement were made. It would have been 


very easy for the proprietors to have brought the re- | 


printers under heavy responsibilities, by giving them 


no hint of their movements, and allowing the October | 
number to be published as usual, when Messrs. Scott | 


would have become liable to asevere penalty for every 
copy sold. This was not done, as no blame was at- 
tached personally to Messrs. Scott, who have merely 
acted under a bad system, in which any one publisher 
might think himself free to seize an advantage which 
was open to all. 


——John Doyle, a New York bookseller, advertises 
as people only do advertise in America. He in- 
vites all classes of men to visit his bookstore, and 
winds up thus—‘' The recondite mathematician and 
the crazy founder of new systems of theology, is 
each in his proper niche. 
mancy, astrology, alchemy, sorcery, and witchcraft, 
will be highly amused; while the Jelles lettres 
scholar can select from 15,000 fresh volumes the 
very cream and chefs-d’euvre of modern English 
literature. The best treatises on every profession 
and science, from the honest plodding farmer to the 
enthusiastic soldier. In every art and science the 
best books are here embraced. In the department | 
of elementary professional treatises and school-books | 
of every kind, his stock is immense. The subscriber | 
invites all strangers to pay him a visit before they 
leave the city. In purchasing from him they save 
half their money. Clergymen, literary characters, | 
and book collectors generally, living on lines of | 
railway or steamboat routes, will do well to put a 
change of linen in their valises and come at once to | 
146, Nassau-street, allowed by all savans to be 
‘the moral centre of the intellectual world.’ Books 
selling at half-price ; literary appliances and conve- 
niences of every kind, gratis, as well as the best 


P | 
Those given to necro- | 
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Spanish cigars, and other philosophical instruments 
for inveterate smokers like the celebrated Dr. 
Parr.’’——It is announced that the astronomers of 

| Pulkova have ascertained the existence of a third 
satellite of the planet Uranus. Herschel, the dis- 


coverer of this planet, thought to have perceived as | 


|many as six satellites revolving round the parent 
luminary ; but astronomers had only succeeded in 
| determining the orbit of two amongst them, and it 


| may even be doubted whether a trace of the others | 
| had ever been discovered. The discovery ofa satel- | 
lite which only occupies ninety-four hours in effect- | 


ing its revolution round Uranus confirms a remark- 


jable fact,—amongst the four planets nearest the | 


| sun, the earth is the only one that possesses a satel- 
| lite, whilst the 
several. 


| gers, luggage, and goods of one steamer across the 


| Desert in a few hours, and which, with all the ne- | 


cessaries, will only cost 3,500/. He has presented 


the plans and specifications to the Pacha, who has 


|approved thereof, and given him permission to 
| order one out immediately from England. These 
| carriages, with two new steamers expected shortly 
| out for the Nile service, will greatly improve the 


| transit through Egypt.——The French Government | 


of placing his sword in the same place. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A’Kempis (Thos.) Imitation of Christ; with Essay, by Rev. 
T. Chalmers, 12mo. 6d. cl. ‘ 
Bass (The) Rock, its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, 
12mo. 10s. cl.—Biddlecumbe’s (Geo.) Art of Rigging, new 
edit. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Bonar’s (Rev. H.) Prophetical Land- 
marks, 2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Bradshaw’s Railway 
Almanac for 1848, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Bridal (A) Gift, 7th 
edit. 16mo. 12s. vellum ; 21s. morocco.—Brock’s (Rev.M. 
Church and the Sacraments; with an Appendix on the 
Christian Sabbath, 12mo. 3s. cl Byron’s (Lord) Tales 
and Poems, “‘ Orr & Co.’s edition,’’ royal 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 

morocco, elegant, 

Yatalogue (A) of London Periodicals, Law Reports, and 
Newspapers, corrected to January, 1848, royal Svo. Is. swd. 
—Charge (The); or, 2a Memoir of Lieut. Col. Holcombe, 
c.B. by a Friend, feap. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Chleever’s (G. B.), 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc, 
new edit. 12mo. 2s. cl.—Ditto, Wanderings ; and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 1 vol. 12mo., 4s. cl.—Child’s (The) Guide 
to Knowledge, by a Lady, 17th edit. 18mo. 3s. half-bd. 
Christmas’s (Rev. H.) Concise History of the Hampden 
Controversy, from the period of its Commencement in 
1832, to the Present Time, 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Christianity; 
or, the Catholic Faith Demonstrated, by the Author of 
** Scripture Revelations,” 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

De la Voye’s (Marin) Critical French Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary, 12mo., 4s. 6d. roan.—De la Lasteyrie’s (Count C. P. 
The History of Auricular Confession, translated under the 
sanction of the Author, by C. Cocks, esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. cl.—De Vere’s (Aubrey) English Misrule and Irish 

| Misdeeds; 

| English Member of Parliament, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Drummond’s (Mrs.) The Wilmot Family ; or, ‘‘ Those that 
deal truly are His Delight,’’ 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Electric (The) Telegraph, by Peter Progress the Younger, 
12mo. Is. 6d. swd. ’ 
Gardiner’s (W.) The Flora of Forfarshire, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

—Gauntlett’s (H. J.) The Bible Psalms, 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
Gauntlett’s 373 Chants for Bible Psalms, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Gauntlett’s Selections from Bible Psalms, 12mo.6d.swd.— 
Gibson’s (Rev. A.) Club-Sermons, 2nd edit. 4s. 
Grant’s (David) Treatise of Modern British Poetry, fcap. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Hall’s (Rev. W. J.) Prayers for the Use of Families, 2nd 

| edit. 8vo.3s. cl.—Hamilton’s (R. W.) Familiar Disquisi- 

| tions on the Revealed Sabbath, 12mo. 3s. cl. 


2s. 


royal 


»} 
a 


Jane Eyre, an Autobiography, by Currer Bell, 2nd edit. 3 | 


vols, post Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. cl. 

| Kennaway’s (C, E.) Family Prayers, 4th edit. 18mo. 1s, 6d. 
el. 

Lavater’s Essay on Physiognomy, translated by T. Holcroft, 
with a Life of the Author, 5th edit. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Locomo- 
tive (The), by Peter Progress the Younger, 12mo. Is. swd. 

Mackinnon’s (Commander R.N.) Steam Warfare in the 
Parana, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—McCheyne’s Basket of 
Fragments, feap. 8vo. 4s, cl.—Miall’s (Ed.) Ethics of 
Nonconformity and Workings of Willinghood, feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Mitchell’s (Rev. G.) The Young Man’s Guide 
against Infidelity, feap. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Montmorency, a 
Roman Catholic Tale, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl_—Murphy’s 
(J. G.) Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo. 2s. cl.— 
Murray’s (W.) Tables of the Reduction of Spanish Dol- 
lars (Pesos), to Sterling Money, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Newton’s (Rev. H.) Anti-Christ, a Poem, 8yo. Qs. cl. 

oe Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanack, 1848, 12mo. 
4s, bd. 


most remote planets all possess | 
Mr. Maxton, the chief mechanical en- | 
| gineer at Cairo, has made a design for a steam car- 

| riage capable of conveying a whole cargo of passen- | 


| is said to have decided upon having a medal struck in | 
| commemoration of the surrender of Abd-el-Kader. | 
| It is reported that the pistol of Abd-el-Kader, de- | 
The tone and talent of | livered up to his Royal Highness the Duke d’Aumale, | 
is to be deposited in the Musée d’Artillerie ; and | 
Madame de Lamoriciére has intimated an intention | 


Four Letters from Ireland, addressed to an | 


People’s (The), Journal, edited by John Saunders, Vol. IV. 
royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 5s. cl. gilt.—Punch’s Almanack for 
| 1848, fine paper edit. 2s. 6d. plain, 5s. coloured. 

| Questions and Answers suggested by a Consideration of 

| some of the Arrangements and Relations of Social Life, 

| _ feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

| Rail (The), by Peter Progress the Younger, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

—Rose’s (H.) Practical Treatise of Chemical Analysis, 

translated with Notes and Additions, by A. Normandy, 

| 8vo. 16s. cl.—Rutherford’s Letters, complete edition, 
12mo, 5s. cl. 

Saint’s (The) Tragedy ; or, the True Story of Elizabeth of 
Hungary, Landgravine of Thuringia, Saint of the Romish 
Calendar, by Chas. Kingsley, with a preface by Professor 
Maurice, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Smith’s (W. H.) A Twelve 
Month’s Residence in Ireland during the Famine and 
Public Works in 1846 and 1847, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Southey’s (Thos.) The Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of Colonial Wools, Svo. 12s. cl.—Sterling’s (J. 
Essay and Tales, collected and edited, with a Memoir of 
his Life, by J. C. Hare, M.A. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Wakeman’s (Wm. F.) Hand-Book of Irish Antiquities, 
}2mo. 5s. cl.—Watson’s (T. P.) Short Whist and Long 
Whist, by Admiral Burney, 4th edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. swd.— 
Watt’s (I.) Divine and Moral Songs for Children, set to 
Music, imp. 8vo. 3s. cl.; 4s. half-bound roan.—Waverley 
Novels, re-issue, Vol. IV. ‘‘Guy Mannering, Vol. II.’’ 
12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.; 3s. cl.—Wilberforce’s (Bp.) Four 
Sermons, preached before the Queen in 1841-2, 3rd edit. 
12mo. 4s. cl. 

Young’s (C. G.) A Wayfarer’s Notes on the Shores of the 
Levant and Valley of the Nile, feap. 8vo. 6s. Gd. cl. 

—_—~>—- 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the 

Publisher of Tur Critic, stating prices. > 
The Doctrine of Conscience framed according to the 

Points of the Catechism in the Book of Common Prayer, 

dedicated to Mrs. Mary Prideaux, relict of John Prideaux, 

Lord Bishop of Worcester, by Y. N. London, 1656. 





WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. 
DoctLity oF FisH.—Mr. Lister Smith, of Bock- 
jing, has in his fishpond several perch which were 
apgled from the river in the spring time, and which 
| he has succeeded in making so tame that they will 
come when called by a chirp and eat from the hands 
of the children ; and such is the voracity with which 
they devour worms, that one of them took from the 
hand of Mr. Smith, a few days since, thirty-one at 
one gorge! After this banquet he did not appear for 
ten or twelve days, and it was feared that he had 
over-gorged himself, and died from repletion ; but he 
has since come to be fed, but eats more sparingly, 
generally contenting himself with five or six at a time. 
—Essex Herald. 
Mopvesty, CHARITY, AND PHRENOLOGY.— 
A cast of the head of Leith, the murderer, having 
been sent from Scotland to the president of the Dublin 
Phrenological Society, that gentleman has pronounced 
the following modest deliverance :—‘‘ My opinion de- 
cidedly is,—that he was an exceedingly vain, coarse- 
minded, cunning, dishonest character. Of course I 
don’t say that he absolutely poisoned his wife, nor do 
I say he told a lie when about to be swept into eter- 
nity; but my conviction is, that from his unquestion- 
| ably deficient conseientiousness—his excessive love of 
approbation—his great secretiveness, and active com- 
bativeness—he both could and would persist in a 
falsehood to the very last moment of his life.’’ 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 

| * Brevis.’’—The price of Gurney’s Short-hand is 10s. 6d. 

| *A SEXAGENARIAN.’’ — Thanks for his friendly hints 
they will receive due consideration, 

“J.J. T.’s”’ lines are not quite of the required standard. 

Tue Critic is not published at present till Saturday 
morning. But we are making arrangements to bring it 
out in time for the booksellers’ ttched on 
Friday. 

“M. L. D.’—The stanzas are well suited for music, but in 
a literary journal a different class of poetry is required. 


parcels desp 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SLDRED’S ART EXPOSITION com- 
| 4 prises Specimens from all the principal Art Manu- 
factories in England. An illustrated Catalogue is in active 
preparation, and will be sent, postage free, to all applica- 
tions. 
London: 168, New Bond-street, adjoining the Clarendon. 


M R. G. LAWRENCE may. be CON- 
4 SULTED daily, from Two to Five, or by letter, at 
119, Jermyn-street, Regent-street, London, upon the CURE 
of PILES, FISTULA, and PROLAPSUS, of however long 
standing, which he undertakes to cure radically in a short 


time without confinement, on a peculiar method of twenty 
years’ experience, without caustic or the use of the knife. 


| These complaints, arising from an over irritation with sub- 


sequent laxity of the lower bowel, are effectually remedied 
under the gentle treatment by himself adopted. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, , E 
ELGIUM, the RHINE, SWITZER- 
LAND, and HOLLAND: An Autumnal Tour. 
By J. S. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 

In two handsome octavo volumes, with ten quarto steel 
engravings, containing Views of some of the principal Cities 
visited, from the pencil of W. Bartlett. Bound in cloth and 
lettered, price 28s. 

Published by Peter Jackson (late Fisher, Son, and Co.) 

London ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
for SCHOOL and FAMILY READING.—Each 
work is handsomely bound, complete in one volume, and | 
contains not only a faithful history of the country from the | 
earliest periods to the present time, but also a correct de- 
scription of the condition, etate of civilisation, and domestic 
habits of the people at different eras. i 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 5 plates and map, with ques- 
tions, 4s.; without questions, 3s. 6d. : 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 3 plates and map, with ques- | 
tions, 3s.; without questions, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY of IRELAND, 3 plates and map, with ques- | 
tions, 3s. ; without questions, 2s. 6d. : | 
HISTORY of FRANCE, 3 plates and map, with ques- | 
tions. 3s.; without qustions, 2s. 6d. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 3 plates and map, with ques- 
tions, 3s.; without questions, 2s. 6d. 
Or, Questions on the above Histories, separately, 6d. each. | 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 2 plates and 
map, 2s. 6d. . 
GERMANY and the EMPIRE, 3 plates and map, 3s. 64. | 
TURKEY, including GREECE, 3 platesand map, 3s. 6d. | 
POLAND and RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 3 plates and map, | 
3s. 6d. | 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3 plates and map, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2 plates and map, 2s. 6d. | 
Also, just published, by the same author, 3s. 6d. in cloth, | 
new edition, with Chronological Table added, 
An ACCURATE HISTORY of ROME; from accepted 
English and foreign authorities, including Macpherson’s | 
Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s Roman History, Smith’s | 
and Adams’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Dr. Arnold, | 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 
THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 


| ELIZABETH FRY. 


OF 
HE MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF 
| ELIZABETH FRY. 

| * A woman of whom her country may justly be proud, and 


whose name may well be enrolled among the benefactors of | 


the human race.’’—Critic. : 
*€ It is a book to make a kind man’s eye sparkle benig- 
nantly.’’—Egaminer. ; 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without : 
John Hatchard and Sen, 187, Piccadilly. 





THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 4s, 6d. boards, 

CONCISE HISTORY of the HAMP- 
DEN CONTROVERSY, from its COMMENCE- 
MENT in 1832 tothe PRESENT TIME. With Extracts 
shewing the tendency of the Bampton Lectures delivered by 
Dr. HamppeNn, and Copies of all the Documents that have 

appeared on the subject. 4 
By the Rey. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

&e. &e. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. a 
Now ready, 
HE LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC 
for 1848, containing Time Tables in Common Law, 
Equity, Bankruptcy, and the County Courts, and every other 
+ som required for ready reference in the Office, being 
the most complete work of the kind ever published. Price 
2s, plain; 3s. on pasteboard ; 4s. in a frame; 5s. on rollers, 
lazed. 
‘ N.B. Some copies are stamped, to pass free by post, and 
will be transmitted to any person inclosing 2s, in penny 
postage stamps. 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1848, containing all the Information required 
for readier reference by the Officers, Practitioners, and 
Suitors in the County Courts. The same size and price as 
the Law Times Sueet ALMANAC. Copies stamped for 
post in like manner. 


The LAW DIARY and REMEMBRANCER for 


Niebuhr, &c. With a Map of the Empire, and Questions to | 1848, in quarto and octavo, neatly bound, containing the 


each chapter. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street: Law, 
Fleet-street; Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Hamilton and Co, Paternoster-row; and all | 
School Booksellers. | 


Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM, 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 

ConTENTS.—1. The Confession of Faith.—2. The Teacher’s | 
History.—3. The Teacher’s Mission.—4. The Mission of the 
Teacher’s Brethren.—5. The Unity and Multiformity of the | 
Universe.—6. The Unity and Multiformity of Man.—7. The | 
Unity and Multiformity of the Individual.—8. The Unity | 
and Multiformity of Social Being and Action.—9. The Iden- | 
tity of the Human and the Divine in the Individual.—10. The | 
Nature of Religion.—il. The Relation between the Indi- | 
vidual and Religion.—12. The Nature of Morality.—13. The | 
Nature of Tolerance.—14. The Perpetuity of God’s Reve- 
lations.—15. Sacred Books and the Consciousness of the 
Individual.—16. The Chief Characteristic of the Prophet. 
17. The ‘Nature of a Church.—18. The Nature of a Go- | 
vernment.—19. Education.—20. The Relation of the Past, | 
the Present, and the Future.—2!. The Development of 
Principles in Human Nature. —22. The Development of | 
Faculties in the Individual.—23. Civilisation and Nation- 
ality.—24. Art and Education.—25. The Positive Teaching 
of the Truth.—26, The True Estimate of Religious and 
Political Institutions.—27. The Adaptation of Theological 
Faith to Individual Requirement.—28. The Infinite in Man. 
-<29. The Spirit of Love, and the Spirit of Sacrifice.—30. 
The Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth.—31. The 
Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth and Progress.—32. | 
The Grand Obstacle to Individualism.—33. The Origin and 
Growth ofi Great Truths.—34. The Power of Enthusiasm.— 
35. The Final, Fervent, Familiar Word. 

By the same Author :— 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION: A Series of 
Lectures. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE: A Series of Lec- 
tures. 2s. 6d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
A Lecture. 6d. i 
Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





Just published, 
HE COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST 
for 1848, containing, 

lst. All the PArisues in all the Counties in England and 
Wales, alphabetically arranged, with the Court Town of 
each, and jts distance from it. 

Edited by W. LEEDES FOX, Esq. Clerk of the Harleston 
Court. 

N.B.—The purpose of this is to enable the officers, practi- | 
tioners, and suitors to ascertain in a moment where any 
distant parish is situate into which they might have occasion 
to issue process. 

2nd. The District Courts, in Alphabetical Order, 
shewing all the Parishes, Townships, Tythings, Chapelries, 
&c. comprised in each, with their distances from the Court 
Town. This has been prepared from official sources. 

3rd. The Attorneys who have authorised the insertion of 
their names as practising in the various Courts. 

4th. Time Tables, Schedules of Fees, Lists of Circuits and 
their Judges, and miscellaneous information useful for re- 
ference. 

In a volume of upwards of 500 closely printed pages, 
bound in roan, price 10s. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Kingdom. 


Information required in Offices. 

The COUNTY COURTS DIARY and REMEM- 
BRANCER for 1848, in quarto and octavo, containing the 
Information required by all engaged in the County Courts, 
arranged by one of the Clerks. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 





| A CCEPTABLE PRESENTS. —The pre- 


sent season is hallowed by one of the most delightful 
offices of friendship and affection ; the interchange of gifts, 


as remembrances of the donors, and tokens of their esteem | 


for the receivers. While large sums are expended upon the 
most costly baubles and elegant trifles, no more appropriate 
present can be made at this season of the year than a pack- 
ageof ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and 
ODONTO, combining, as these articles do, the most sterl- 
ing utility with elegance and luxury. 

The august Patronage ceded by our Gracious Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of 


| Europe, together with the confirmation by experience of the 


infallible efficacy of these creative and renovating specifics, 
have characterised them with perfection, and given them a 
celebrity unparalleled, 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS—some are 


| offered under the implied sanction of Royalty, and the Go- 


vernment Departments, with similar attempts at deception. 


| The only genuine ‘‘ MACASSAR OIL,’’ *‘ KALYDOR,”’’ 


and ‘‘ODONTO,” are ‘‘ ROWLANDS’,” and the Wrap- 
per of each hears the name of “‘ ROWLANDS? ”’ preceding 
that of the Article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red 
Ink, thus— 
A. ROWLAND & SON. 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by 
every respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the 





JA PILEETIC FITS.—M. LE MESURIER 
_4 and CoO. have the pleasure distinctly to assert that 
they have never failed in completely eradicating this dis- 
tressing malady, and restoring their patients to perfect 
health. 

*,* Testimonials may be seen, and most satisfactory per- 
sonal references are permitted. Consulting hours, from 
10 to 1 o’clock, except by appointment. To extend to suf- 
fering humanity the great benefits resulting from their in- 
estimable medicinal discovery, M. Le Mesurier and Co, 
make no charge for consultation, and written applications 
from the country will be answered free. 

3, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
| RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
| In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
| the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 
| &c, and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 








BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre. 


| vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 


Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM« 

PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 

simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 

the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 

constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 

Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 

mediately producing an evident IMPROVE. 

MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 

prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS. 

1 EASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 

y ~7 engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 

fi or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 

| ‘Nis found to be invaluable, as it expands the 

Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 

in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 

BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 

vistock-street, Covent-garden, London ; or full particulars, 

with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
poOstage-stamp. 


URE NERVOUS or MENTAL COM. 
PLAINTS cured only by the Rey. Dr. WILLIS 
MOSELEY. 

PURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS were 
never cured by any with certainty till Dr. Willis Moseley 
cured himself, and he is the only person now who can cure 
Mental Diseases as certainly as bodily are cured by other 
persons. Dr. W. M. has been in the babit of doing this for 
30 years, and out of 15,000 applicants in the last 15 years 
knows not 20 uncured, who have followed his advice. De- 
pression of spirits, inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary 
blushing, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, are most 
speedily removed by the extra means of cure at his house, 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. 
Means of cure sent to all parts. 

A NEW PAMPHLET for NOTHING, with Cases, Tes- 
timonials, Symptoms, Cures, &e, will be sent to any address ; 
and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed; and also his 
TWELVE CHAPTERS, called by Professor Savage, sur- 
geon, “‘ The best Book on Nervousness,” if 16 stamps are 
sent. 

At Home from 11 to 3; 18, Blogmsbury-street, Bedford- sq. 








THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED OF A 
LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINT. 
Estract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated 
Villa Messina, Leghorn, 2\st February, 1845. 

Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the possibility of 
my thanking you before this time for your politness in send- 
ing me your Pills as you did. I now take this opportunity 
of sending you an order for the amount, and, at the same 
time, to add that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder 
in mv Liver and Stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
Faculty at home, and all over the Continent, had not been 
able to effect; nay! not even the waters of Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. I wish to have another Box, and a Pot of the 
Ointment, in case any of my family should ever require 
either, Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

To Professor Holloway. (Signed) ALDBOROUGH. 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Estab- 
lishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand (near Temple- 
bar), London ; and of most respectable Vendors of Medicines 
throughout the civilised World, at the following prices— 
Is. 1}d. 2s. Od. 4s. 6d. 11s, 228. and 33s. each box. There 
is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patieats in every 
disorder are affixed to each box. 





IMMEDIATE RELIEF AND CURE FOR CORNS 
ILLIAM ALLEN’S REGISTERED 
rated (with holes in the centre) for Hard Corns and Bunions. 
perforated (without holes in the centre), for Soft Corns and 
ALLEN, Chemist (Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; Hannay, 63, 
Kingdom. 


AND BUNIONS, 
Secured by Act of Parliament, Act 6 & 7 Vict. c. 95. 
\ PHILOSOPHICAL CORK SHIELD, and No. 1, 
Large, and No. 2, Small Size BUNION SHIELD, perfo- 

William Allen’s Registered Philosophical Corn Shield, 
and No. }, Large, and No. 2, Small Size Bunion Shield, not 
Bunions. 

Inveated and prepared by the Proprietor, WILLIAM 
Great Britain), No. 2, Morgan’s-place, Liverpool-road, 
Islington, London. Sold wholesale (by his appointment) 
Oxford-street ; R, Johnston, 68, Cornhill, London ; and may 
be had of all Druggists and Medicine Vendors in the 

N.B. The Corn and Bunion Shields are sold separate in 
boxes at Is. 14d. each. 








Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morre ct Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Satur- 
day, the 15th day of January, 1848, 


And SOLD at the Office, No. 344, Strand, 
nearly opposite Wellington-street. 








